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AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hal) of the 
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APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. 


Rooms, 9 Park Street. 


Corporate Meeting, Tuesday, April 11, Rogers Building, Mass. 


“4 of Technology; A Week’s Exploration on Mt. Ranier, by 
Y. Ernest C. Smith. April 22, Mayflower Walk to Plymouth. 


BOSTONIAN SOCIETY. Old State House. Tuesday, April 11. 


Renny SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
afield Street; Wednesday, April 19. 


BOSTON SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Kiting, Boylston Street. Wednesday, April 19. 


BosTON SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 419 Washington Street. Tues- 
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Wesleyan Hall, 


Natural History 


Reading Room, 100 perio‘dlicais, open from 8 a. m. 


Horticultural] 
Saturday, May 6, May Exhibition of Plants, 


8 SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING GOOD CITIZEN- 
Meeting House; Monday, April 10, 8 p.m.; The 
2¢ Present and of the Future, by Charles Dudley 


Corner Berkeley and 


Middlesex and Norfolk County 
nge, Wednesday, April 12; Subject: Roads, width, 
es to insure perma- 





TO-DAY. | 


There is no doubt as to the choice which the majority | 
of the people of Massachusetts made between the alterna- | 
tives presented in the Governor's proclamation of Fast 
Day. By some,anda goodly number, it was ‘observed | 
in comformity with the high and holy purposes for which | 
jt has been instituted and is appointed;” but more | 
regarded it as ‘‘a formal fast by proclamation, to which 
the great boly of the community of a Christian state | 
gives nelther heed, support nor service.” Undoubtedly 
the former class got the most good out of the day; 
although it is safe to say that those who employed it | 
simply as a holiday are not harmed by the experience. 

As forthe idea of fasting in a physicial sense-—that 
is, abstaining to a degree from food—there are very few 
remaining in these days who associate it with a civil 
fast. Mr. Abner C. Goodell, Jr., in a communication to 
the Boston Globe on the subject, says: ‘‘The world is 
beginning to understand that self-mortification and 
suicide involve a culpability different only in degree and 
not in kind; and that to hold that self-punishment or 
voluntary immolation is proper to conciliate an offended 
deity is to carry civilization back to the days of the 
| Druids and the worship of Baal. The mental and physi- 
| cal sufferings and deprivations which, in the providence 
of infinite love, fall to the lot of individuals or commu- 
nities are not to be attributed to Divine vengeance, which 
must be propitiated by penance, but if inevitable are to 
2 Yéteived submissively with no implied reproach of 
Him.” Mr. Goodell thinks that the idea should be ‘‘re- 
legated to the limbo of dead superstitions like witchcraft 
and diabolism—the laws against which are still not ex- 
pressly repealed, despite the universal sentiment.” 





As the date approaches when the Chinese exclusion 
act goes into operation—May 5—curiosity increases as to 
what will be done about it. So far, 500 of the 30,000 
Chinese in San Francisco have registered in compliance 
with the law, and about the same ratio in other parts of 
the country. Yet afterthe 5th of May the United States 
officials, unless they ignore the law, must arrest, imprison 
and return to China every native of that country who is 
not registered and photographed and docketed. This it 
is practically impossible to do. The Chinamen seem to 
be able to defeat the law simply by, passive oriental 
opposition; and the United States officers will probably 
excuse inaction on their part by the fact that the enor- 
mous amount of money required for the enforcement of 
the law is not at their command. 


Mr. Balfour has arrested and imprisoned Irishmen 
for utterances far less seditious thav his speech at Bel- 
fast on Tuesday. It is the most remarkable speech, 
indeed, ever made by an Englishman during the long 
conflict over the home rule question. Without disguise, 
according to the cable summary of this, address, Mr. 
Balfour advised armed resistance to home rule, and 
justified revolution against a ‘‘tyrannical majority” in 
Parliament as it had been justified by history against a 
‘tyrannical king.” The temper of the Ulster Orangemen 
is such as to render talk like this very dangerous when 
coming from the leader of one of the great political 
parties in England. The appeal to religious and political 
avimosities, it is to be feared, will not be made in vain. 
This, doubtless, is the purpose of Mr. Balfour. Gladstone 
holds Parliament safely with a majority which has not 
been shaken, and seems to be ina position to pass his 
home rule bill before the middle of summer at the latest. 
And, having failed in Parliament, the Tories now take 
the desperate risk of frightening the country with the 
threat of civil war in Ireland. 








The American Oriental Society has been holding its 
annual meetingin this city aud Cambridgé this week, 
bringing the sessions to a close to-day. An interesting 
feature of this series was the commemoration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the incorporation of the Society, 
which was held in the Library of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences yesterday afternoon. The Ameri- 





can Oriental Society was organized at Boston, September 
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1842. An act of incorporation was obtained in 1843. 
The first meeting of the incorporated Society was held at 
Boston, on Friday afternoon, April 7, 1843. During these 
fifty years, the work of the Society, while having no 
popular interest,has been a great influence in the advance 
ment of learning. 





We regret that we cannot give in full Professor 
Levermore’s lecture on ‘An Endowed Newspaper,’ de- 
livered in the Good Citizenship course last Monday; 
for his address has a curious interest as setting forth 
the application of an incongruous theory to an enter- 
prise which demands first of all practical common-sense 
for its foundation. The abstract which we give of Pro- 
fessor Levermore’s lecture, on the fourth page, will 
perhaps afford a sufliciently clear ideaof his views. But 
it should be borne in mind that the idea of an endowed 
newspaper is by no means a novelty except in name; 
neither is the scheme of control which Professor Lever- 
more presents, or the characterof the journal which he 
would establish, strange to the experience of our people, 
except in certain fantastic details. He simply placesa 
magnifying glass over newspaper enterprises which have 
been set up and have failed, draws the enlarged picture 
which he sees, and imagines that because his scheme is 
bigger in its parts it must be stronger as a whole. 


Newspapers have been established in America—and 
there have been instances right here in Boston—with 
ample capital, with distinguished boards of direction, 
with carefully chosen editors, and with an entire freedom 
from commercial bias. Those which have been well 
managed have succeeded; those which have been poorly 
managed have failed. And failure or success has come 
to journals established on the purely commercial basis, 
for the same reasons. Does Professor Levermore imagine 
that if the capital were six millions instead as many 
hundred thousands, if the directors or trustees were per- 
sons named by the governor and the president of Harvard 
University instead of gentlemen holding less lofty posi- 
tions, and if the machinery of the enterprise were other- 
wise enlarged, success would therefore be assured? We 
fear he is chasing a rainbow. There are daily newspapers 
to-day which come very near realizing the ideal toward 
which Professor Levermore is reaching; they are success- 
ful newspapers as well; but their success is not due to 
the existence of such conditions as he prescribes. 


It is frequently urged against the granting of the sufj 
frage to women that the proposed beneficiaries themselves 
do not care for it. The real question, of course, lies 
much deeper than this; but itis held to be a sufficient 
answer by many who do not care to argue the matter on 
its merits. Now, however, the women of Kansas have 
accepted the challenge to show whether or not they want 
to vote. They have had for some years the privilege of 
voting in local elections—municipal suffrage, as it is 
called—and that queer and not altogeth er reputable legis- 
lature which recently brought its wrangles to an end by 
adjournment submitted to the people a constitutional 
amendment extending the privilege to all elections. The 
old cry was then raised that the women did not want it. 
But, to show how they feel,the women have made a 
demonstration at the local elections, coming vut and 
registering in numbers considerably more than haif the 
number of male voters. In the eight larger cities, the 
registration stood 16,888 women to 31,538 men. This is 
held, and with some reason, to bea sufficient indication 
of how the case stands. 








The Handel and Haydn Society brought its seventy- 
eighth seasoo to a close with the performance of the 
oratorio of ‘Samso.’ on Sunday evening. It is interest- 
ing to know that this oratorio was first given by the 
Handel and Haydn Society in Boston forty-eight years 
ago. That was the Society’s thirtieth season, and it had 
already accomplished a notable work in the develop- 





ments of asound musical taste,.as was shown by the 
| fact that ‘Samson’ was sung thirteen times that winter 
| and the receipts of the performances were $3000. The 
| good work of this Society has continued steadily to this 
day; and the addition of an extra concert this season, 
with Music Hall filled to the walls with an appreciative 
audience on each occasion, is a sufficient evidence of the 
value the public sets upon its work. 
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APRIL 8. 
“Allis best, though we oft doubt 
What the unsearchable dispose 
Of highest wisdom brings about, 
And ever best found in the close.” 
Aprit 9. ‘Men of character are the conscience of 
the society to which they belong.”—Emerson. 

APRIL 10. 
Sydney Smith. 
APRIL 11. 

one.” 


‘*Manners are the shadows of virtues.”— 


‘(Tt is easier to kill a soldier than to make 


APRIL 12. 
‘‘For Envy withers at another's joy, 
And hates that excellence it cannot reach.” 
— Thomson. 
APRIL 13. 
‘‘And he is oft the wisest man 
Who is not wise at all.” 
Apri. 14. ‘It is impossible for a man 
by any one but himself.” 


to be cheated 





RAILROADS, MEN AND LAWS. 








More than a month agoa difference as to wages arose 
between the Toledo, Ann Arbor and North Michigan 
Railroad Company and some of its employés. 


strike of the engineers on that road. Butas it spread 
through ‘sympathetic’ action of the men on other roacs, 
it assumed proportions which challenged wide notice, 
and raised questions which can be determined only by the 
supreme judicial authority of the land. 

These questions involve the rights and duties of rail- 
road corporations toward the public and toward their 


employers and the public, and the authority of the people, 
through the laws of their creation, 
duct of both corporations and laborers. As these 
very important questions, it is of interest to trace 
progress of this contest as far as it has gone and 
whither it is tending. 

The issue was joined when the railroad company 


see 


‘boycott’ of the Ann Arbor road 
roads. The ‘boycott’ 


bidding the 
engineers of connecting 


a violation of obligation for a member of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive 
employed ona railroad running in connection with or 


adjacent to said road, to handle the property belonging | this possible gain by putting the price of his goods at 
to said railroad or system in any way that may berefit/ such a figure that in the loug run he reaps a good and 
the company with which the Brotherhood of Locomotive | sufficient profit, but the chance of gaining an advantage 
is at issue, until the grievance or issue of whatever | and an apparent increased supply or better quality of 
Under this! tobacce, coupled with the apparent impossibility of losing 
order, the engineers of connecting roads refused to run in the transaction, has made the arrangement, we under- 
trains in which were cars of the Ann Arbor road, and | stand, very popular. 


nature or kind has been amicably settled.” 


traftic over that line was obstructed. 


The court, on the application of the railroad company, | a form of lottery or gambling, although there seems no 
for a/| doubt thac it comes within the spirit of the enterprises 
‘boycott’ and commarded the engineers to desist from all | of this sort forbidden by law. 


directed Chief Arthur to withdraw his order 
discrimination against the cars of the Ann Arbor com- 
pany. On Monday last, after further hearing, 


permanent. 
So far as the illegality of the ‘boycott’ 
the decision of the Circuit Court is definite, 


is concerned, 


Engineers’ Association, who may be) 


think, that the enforcement of the law as interpreted by | 
| Judge Rick would be fully as difficult asthe enforcement 
‘ofa law compelling submission to the judgment of a 
| court of arbitration. 


It w88 @ independence of action. 


comparatively small affair in the beginning, involving a’ 


| the practicability of this radical remedy will be demon- 





| 


employés, the duties of railroad laborers toward their | number of shops for the sale of tobacco and cigars in 


to control the con-| the public a machine, his own invention, which throws 
are, dice for the edification of the public, actuated thereto 
the | by the insertion of a five-cent piece in a slot. 


ap-| making purchases at the ingenious gentleman’s shops; 
plied to the United States Court for an injunction for-| and when the dice happen to throw certain combinations 
by the) and the attention of the clerk is called thereto, the fortu- 


wes nate customer is supplied with extra tokens also redeem- 
ordered by Peter M. Arthur, Chief of the Brotherhood of | able in tobacco. 
Locomotive Engineers, under a by-law of that orgariza- the fact that, if you change the money you decide to 
tion which says that *‘when an issue has been sustained | Spend upon tobacco into five-cent pieces and pass them 
by the grand chief and carried into effect by the Brother- | through this machine, you are sure to receive an equal 
hood of Locomotive Engineers it shall be recognized as | | amount in these tokens which are equally good for the 


the | the most recent development of the automatic purveying 
eourt reiterated its position and made the injunction) which is being accomplished by the ‘penny in the slot’ 


and there is; times by paying a little more your weight is recorded 


| enforced ; 


| self on these machines at very slight expense, and some- 
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Settle aldiicds in a service of a public character, the attendant is continually hovering 
pnblic bas an interest not only in the manner in which 
they perform their duties while they continue in the 
the time and circumstances under 


service, but also in 
which they quit that employment; that they cannot 
always choose their own time and place for terminating 
the relation of employment, for the reason that they 


might quit work at a time and under conditions which 


might jeopardize the public interests; that their employ- 
ers have, owing to their quasi-public character, a higher 
claim upon their service than that existing in the case of 
ordinary employés, and that while the courts do not 
assume the pgwer to compel railway employés to continue 
their service to their employers against their will, they 
will undertake to compel them to perfcrm their whole 
duty while such relations continue. 

Inthe second decision, rendered last Monday, the 
court seems to have modified In some degree the strin- 
gency of its views regarding the obligation of railroad 
employés, releasing all but one of the engineers held 
for contempt under its earlier decision. A doubt is 
left, therefore, as to the extent to which the courts 
hold that the duty of continuance in service may be 
in other words, how far the law which 
makes a ‘boycott’a conspiracy against the peuple also 
prohibits a strike that may cripple a public service. It 


is hoped that the case as made up for the Supreme | 


Court will include this question, for an authoritative 
determination is greatly to be desired. 

‘There is food for thought, in these cases, for those 
who decry compulsory arbitration as a practical impos- 
sibility under oursystem. It will hardly be denied, I 


Indeed, the operation is very much 
the same and involves a similar surrender of choice and 
The vexed question of the 
obligations of labor and capital to each other and to the 
public seems to be steadily approaching the point where 





strated. FREDERICK E. Goopricu. 
A NICKEL IN THE SLOT. 
A most ingenious gentleman, the proprietor of a 


' several of our larger cities, has recently introduced to 


The machine not only throws dice but it returns to 
the customer a token which is good for five cents in 


The beauty of this arrangement lies in 


purchase of tobacco, and you may gain a very much 
larger amount of tobacco money. 
The ingenious proprietor has pyobably discounted 


So faras we know, none of the 


city authorities have taken exception to the affair as being 


The phenomenon is, however, interesting as being 
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TOU lest 4 
run wrong. —_—_ 

So far, however, the slot chines -- 
goods they offered were of a very fyt,. | 
yet far froin being law-breakers: py, —— 
has been invented which is daily toy thee ‘i 
break the law; or if by any 1 a, Pal 
turn out that these ‘progressive’ mach; on ‘a 
tery, yet it is very easy to ima . sunt 
would be a promoter of gembling pure ang Pes 
pose, for instance, that the dice ary done vera 
the machine, like the postage stam) mac bine. ¢ m 
an envelope in return for your eon ae 
suppose some of these envelopes te A pe 
some contain blanks, and you b Ave at Once . : 

| Indeed, the automatic feature of t levice » a 
to make it particularly suitable | athe on 

tickets or other goods of whic} seller is nats 
ashamed. a 

Likely enough, the maxim qu - 

nection with our present laws is s entt - 
}such attempts, but the occurrence has irc : ‘ 
marking the tendency of the age toward t) 18 a 
nery in modern life. Having learned how ; al 
everything else by machinery, we are now pr. me 
break the law by the same means. % 
| rHomas ( Ran 
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With promptness which has not alw 
|} the Department of State has 
volume which contains the President's 
series of selections from our correspondence with for 
powers in the last year. This annual! volume makes, 
of the most entertaining books which is ever bli 
It is hardly ever mentioned in the reviews or{ ¢ tel 
papers, probably because they haye any less egy 
taining things to speak of. But if anybody woud 
index it, a series of the annual volumes for thirty 
would give a most edifying clew to the history at : 
time. In this case we have, on the first of Apri es 
as late as Mr. Foster’s to Sir Julian Pauncefote of 
28th of December. 

It must be confessed that in the se 
lication of the volume the Geparumest generally m 
leave out everything about which any dou 
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AyS been show 
already issued the om 


Message an 


pu 


eo I 


n for the pab 
ray 
| exist 
because it is not civil to put in print what yootss 
about your neighbor’s affairs, unless they have theneins 


published them. But it does not always happen\w & 


most important thing is the most entertaining, and wit 
diligent reader of the Diplomatic Correspondence pics 
up @ great deal of personal information, which sigs 


hardly be expected in a document with so serious 4 th 


A hundred years hence it will be of a great deal of we 
ia showing how people live now. 
For instance, one is glad to know that the ‘long-w 


Australian night-shirt’ which belonged 
when the Salvadorian troops destroyed his property # 
the 20th of July, 1890, cost $6.25. One is glad to know 
that his ‘soft felt black hat’ cost $4 25 his ‘sual 
leather hand-bag’ $18.00. His ‘large 
bag’ cost thirty dollars. When one observes that 
the cost of travelling bags in San Salvador, one & 
wonder that the charge which he makes for his ‘persons 
injuries and sufferings’ was fifteen thousand dollars. Hs 
water-pitcher cost two dollars, and the 
book-case cost twelve dollars. 


to Consul Myes 


and 
leather traveilng 
such & 


es at 


re } Aifs P 


There is always an interesting satire about an spit 
betical arrangement, and next to Central America come 
Chile, with the wreck of Mr. Patrick Egan's corres 
pondence, and next to Chile comes China, and next! 


China, France. France, Germany, and Great Brita, 
great good luck, come together in the alphabetical order 


and one reads the correspondence with those nations wis 
the interest which belongs to them. True, we do 0 

or . ¢ ° se of bis 
learn what Sir Julian Pauncefote thinks is the value 0» 


travelling-bag; but we get ata great deal which suom 





machine. Itis quite an old story now to weigh your- 


not much doubt that the Supreme Court, to which appeal | for you on acard which is thrown out by the machine | | 


has been taken, will affirm this position. And there is 
nothing to grieve over in this. The ‘boycott’ is an un- 
American method and contrary to right and justice in 
every case. It forces the innocent to bear injuries which 
the ‘boycotters’ seek to inflict upon those with whom 
they have quarrel, and interferes in an outrageous manner 
with the duty of individuals to society. If the laws of 
the Brotherhood of Engineers provide for the ‘boycott’ 
and the laws of the United States forbid it in interstate 
business, it is evident that the Brotherhood law must 
yield to the law which the American people have set up. 
But the questions involved in this case cover more 
than the simple ‘boycott’. They include the relations 
toward the public of men employed in a quasi public ser- 
vice, such as that of railroading. In the first decision, 
given at Toledo last month, the court took extreme 
ground in regard to the obligations of railroad employés. 
In substance, Judge Ricks declared that, such employés 





in due time while a musical box is being played. 
many public places, locomotives, steamboats, or other | 
pleces of machinery will revolve their wheels if the | 
proper incentive is supplied in the way of current cash, 
and, in many more, automatic phonographs are ready to | 
sing youa song or play you a tune et the usual fee. 
can have your fortune told in some places by the slot | 
machine. You can test your lungs, the grip of your 
hands, or your capacity to receive an electric shock. 

We read in the papers of many purchases of more per- 


In | 


You 


manent value which can be made by this means in Engz- | 


land and on the continent. Here about the only things 


that are readily purchased in this manner are little cakes | 


of chocolate, chewing-gum and postage stamps, although 
there is at least one place where you can get your tin- 
type made by the ‘penny in the slot’ machine. This 
machine, however, is @ little like the joke which needs 
explaining: a constant and apparently very anxious 


| The principal subjects brought up io 


the friendly relations between our p: and theif 
| cousins, while a good deal is left out wh le would 

glad to see. Thus itis interesting to know how cores 
is the telegraphic correspondence betweeu Mr. Foster a 


Mr. Herbert, when the British Legation is established * 


| Newport while the Department of State is still steW™ 
|at Washington. 

‘*Would you kindly, in the event of th peer ye “ 
| not reac hing me to-morrow, in which case | wou ost 
you, have a telegram sent me here, inf ug me wis 

| day you expect to return to Washingtc! ul you [pre 
fer it, letting me know where you inte Z0, oot 

| might, with your permission,trespass on your weres™ 

| seclusion?” ; 

. ght be pa 
That isa note from Mr. Herbert vl 
stressed 

‘into the Complete Letter-Writer. ne is @ — : 
after this, to reada telegram written sew 7 

-e missed compet 

, August 20: ‘Much regret to say have missed cob” 

hinoton 


tion owing to hot box, and cannot bein Was2!ns® 
I follow yes 


jtwo. If not inconvenient to you, miz pay aa 
to-morrow or next day?” When one re — des 
jit probably was in New York on the - of Auge 
one does not wonder that the box was hot ail 
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th England, whether in London or in this coun- | organized in 1877. The objects of the Society are said to 
ence W! i yesion about the copyright, where it _be, “the collection and preservation of facts, documents, 
try, are 8 Canadian people were as bumptious as and traditions, relating to the history] of the County of 
everything else. The high contracting | Berkshire, and of the towns therein, and the acts and 


by the sending out of expeditions for special investiga- 
tions, by aiding the efforts of independent explorers, by 


shat tl publication of reports of the results of the expeditions 
seems that 





which the {nstitute may undertake or promote, and by 
they ce eelyes are perfectly good natured about it. | lives of its citizens; the collection of portraits, pictures, any other means which may from time to time appear 
— a vee as there always are, some curious dis- | books, relics, charts, maps antiquities, and curiosities, in desirable. A prominent feature of the work has been 
— a 6s naturalization; there is the steady effort connection therewith; the discussion of all matters per- classical archwology and the support of the School at 
oe le who have no business to be called | taining to the same, and the publication of papers and Athens. It has, however, simultaneously prosecuted 
von : val ; 1 ens to obtain that high privilege. Our documents relating thereto.” The stated meetings of the ex>lorations in this country, and American Archeology is 
asc + stood loyally by the Liberian people, when | Society are an Annual Meeting and three Quarterly Meet- represented in the pubications by five volumes written 
a oe some danger of France getting the protecto- ings which are held in the building of the Berkshire by the distinguished archeological student, A. F. Bande- 
a over the Hinterland; and we had occasion to com- Atheneum. Field meetings may be held at any time. lier. : 
on of the unfriendly disposition of the Canadian | The society has published four papers to which it gives ANCIEN wT 7 ss 4 
seaifc with regard to their willingness to introduce | the alternative title, ‘Book of Berkshire by its Historical CIENT STRUCTURES OF YUCATAN. 
Caines rere. |and Scientific Society.” I. 1886—Berkshire Geology, by PRR Met , 
, The Russian department of the correspondence is| Prof. James D. Dana of Yale College; The Western EDWARD BH. baat 9 wears a SOUR ANTE 
aveted ry largely to the effort, which proved itself | Boundary of Massachusetts, A study of Indian and QUAREAN SUCRE 
-o successful, by Which America, and the western | Colonial History,,by Franklin Leonard Pope; Judicial I desire to state with all the emphasis of an absolute 
states in particular, relieved Rassia in the famine. It | History of Berkshire, by Henry W. Taft; The early Conviction that the ruined structures of Yucatan were 
contains alsoa great deal of curious information regard- | roads and settlements of Berkshire west of Stockbridge not communal dwellings, as has been by many believed. 
ioe the emigration from Russia to America. The last | and ShefMeld, by H. F. Keith. IL. 1889—The early Botany I have examined over sixty groups of ruins aud have 
ron in the Russian correspondence is the 22d of July. |of Berkshire, by Rev. A. B. Whipple of Pittsfield; Pro- never yet failed to encounter, where circumstances made 
\s might be expected, with Spain, where everything |fessor Albert Hopkins, by President John Bascom; investigation possible, sites of the lower class of home- 
. put off, the correspondence begins as far back as 1887, |Sketches of the Early Ministers of Windsor, by Prof. dwellings in every way as different from the mposing 
relat » to the unjustifiable treatment of Dr. Doane by | John L. T. Phillips; Early settlements in Cheshire, by edifices of stone as are the humble abodes of the day- 
the governor of the Caroline Islands. There wasa great | Hon. J. M. Barker. III. 1890—Medicine in Berkshire, by laborer from the palatial structures of modern luxury. 
deal of na about this, but our people kept hammer- | Dr. A. M. Smith, Williamstown; The Protestant Episcopal In the neighborhood and enclosing many ruins, as for 
og away and hammering away, and now the whole cor- |Church in Berkshire, by Rev. Joseph Hooper, Lebanon- example those of Uxmal and Chichen-Itza, modern 
respondence is published, beginning with a letter from | Springs, N. Y.; A Sketch of the Samuel Phillips Family, ‘haciendas have been maintained for many decades and 
Mr. Bayard on the 2d of September, 1887, and coming | by Levi Beebe of great Barrington; The Indian Mission | the ancient stractures have served as granaries and cattle- 
iown to a letter from the Mr. Foster to Mr. Snowden, |in Stockbridge, by E. W.{B. Canning. IV. 1891—Berk- | pens while the modern huts of the peons have dotted the 
{November 3, 1892. This letter is our reply to a/shire at Bennington, by Arthur Latham Perry of Williams |region. These huts, prototypes of the ancient dwellings 
letter which says that “the government has the pleasure | College; Recollections of Elder Leland, by Mrs. F. J. | f the lower classes, are fragile structures of withe-work 


to state that itis expecting some evidence which must | Petitcler; The Hi story, Metaods and Purposes of the and mud, thatched with the leaves of guano-palm. They 
come from the governor-general of the Phillippine | Berkshire Atheneum, by Harlard H. Ballan; Air Currents, are abandoned on the slightest pretext. The quick decay 


Islands, which will enable it to settle the whole thing | by Levi Beebe; Col. John Brown, by E. W.B. Canning. he the tropics, and wood-eeting insects, in a short while 


with all haste possible and in the most just and equitable | Members of the Society pay an initiation of one dollar, | convert their fragile structures into hut-sites almost as 
manner. The Spanish government has a warm desire | but there are no dues or assessments. ancient in actual appearance as are the house-sites left 
to be able to continue lending their aid and protection| [In a list of Historical Societies in the Magazine of bare centuries before. This fact of course almost pre- 


tothe American missionaries resident in the Caroline | American History, July (1889, p. 115, the following title | cludes obtaining reliable data of the kiod desired from 


, 3 . Spe |is given: ‘The Berkshire County Historical and Scien- | sych ruined groups. My most systematic and searchin 
Islands.” A despatch of the th of August describes the | tifle Society’; again ‘The Berkshire County Historical | Rt y y & 


solemoities on the fourth centennial of the sailing of the | Society is given in a list October, 1884, p. 380, and | Investigations have been made in a ruined group abso- 
Santa Maria. | August, 1885, p. 217. The latter title is also included in | lutely free from such intrusive modern structures. 

The year has been a peaceful year. Nobody has | the list of Historical Societies of the United States pub- Labna, a ruined group lying among the Sierras, beyond 
: € | lished by the American Historical Association Mr. H. 


re er : vein ; beam b |the frontier towns of Yucatan, has for seven , 
wanted to make any war; and excepting that business H. Ballard, Secretary of the Society described in the text, t years been 


of Mr. Myers’s Australian night-shirt, there is not any | writes me that he knows of no other society in the the field of my principal archeological labors. Sur- 


very serious occasion for quarrel. Of which the result County. ] | rounding this group of ruined stone structures, temples, 
js that the volume of the Foreign Relations is the small- | The Rumford Historical Association, Woburn, was | palaces and priestly dwellings, I have found hundreds of 
est which has been issued since 1860. incorporated April 28, 1877; its purposes are, ‘to take |sites once covered by the mud-walled, palm-thatched 

Epwarp E. HALE. and hold a certain lot of land with the buildings thereon | homes of the humbler classes, the Na’s of the past. 





, 0 situated at Woburn, Massachusetts, and being known as | Excavating these sites, I find the ever-present koben, the 
‘ ‘ . i the birth-place of Benjamin Thompson, or better known | three-stone fireplace, the broken pottery in the ashes, the 
nes wore ~ TAeAwy- las Count Romford, ms place of historical interest, and | fractured metate and roller with which the corn for the 

SETTS. for the purpose of establishing and maintaining a museum, | daily uah was ground, and children’s toys in the shape of 
library and reading-room, and advancing the useful arts | polished sea-shells and bits of figured clay hard-burned. 
and sciences by lectures or otherwise.” Publications, 1881, | In the Ohio excavations, carried on with so much skill 
Constitution, list of officers and members. A new/and patience by Professor Patnam and his assistants, 
The Canton Historical Society was founded in 1871. | manual was printed in 1892. The sketch of the history leven the post-holes of prehistoric structures have been 
Its constitution states that it has for its object ‘‘the | of the Association is brought down to the spring of 1892 found. The post-holes of similar structures in Yucatan 
collecting and preservation of everything relating to the|in the last publication and shows that the library and | I cannot find, and although I know they existed I hardly 
History, Topography and Family Genealogy of our town.” | collections are constantly increasing. hope to find them. A broad-mandibled digging ant, 
It has issued no publications. It holds an Annual Meet- The Historical Society of Old Newbury was originally | called by the natives Jay, infects the forests and jungles 
ing at which provision is made for a Fast-day walk. organized under the title, ‘The Antiquarian and Histori- lof Yucatan to an extent that will often convert a former 
This wa'k usually covers six or eight miles within the | cal Society of Old Newbury’ in 1877. The present name ‘level plain into a series of cellular mounds sometimes sey- 
town, and the opportunity is made use of to point out | was adopted in 1882. The Society has a home in the |eral feet high, leaving the apparently level earth so 
objects and sites of local historical interest. Prelimin-| Public Library of Newburyport, in what was formerly | honey-combed that a careless traveller will often find 
ary steps have been taken to incorporate the Society, the |the Tracy Mansion, where Lafayette was received. It | himself sinking up to his knees in the loosened earth. 
language used in the petition, for the description of the | has a valuable collectiou of books, portraits, etc., whichis | When these ants work as they generally do amid the 
objects of,the Society,being the same as the clause before | constantly increasing. The only publication by the Society | ruined groups, it is useless to think of encountering post- 
given, except that the words, ‘‘of the town of Canton, | is an account of the Celebration of the 250th Anniversary | holes or indeed any small object except suchas by hard- 
Massachusetts,” are substituted for ‘‘of our town.” lof the Settlement of Newbury, June 10, 1885. The pew of material or otherwise defy the destructiveness of 

The Connecticut Valley Historical Society, Springfield, | Society is not incorporated. It holds annual meetings at | these insect vandals. 

was incorporated May 9, 1876, ‘‘for the purpose of col- | which papers are read. Some of these have been pub- The huts of the aborigines were, judging from the 
lecting and preserving such papers, books, records, and | lished in the Newburyport Herald. contours of their sites, of various sizes and shapes. 
memorials as relate to the settlement of the Connecticut | [The Antiquarian and Historical Society, Newburyport | The majority were oval, some were nearly round with a 
Valley.” The Society has published one volume entitled | is the title of a Society improperly included in the list of | diameter or twenty-five feet, while a few were rectangu- 
Papers and Proceedings of the Connecticut Valley His- | Historical Societies of the United States issued by the lar. This last form was rarely encountered and when 


BY ANDREW MCFARLAND DAVIS. 
IV. 














: ' | American Historical Association. The attempt was prob- 

torical socicty, 1876—1881, containing seventeen papers | ahie made to define the society described in the text by found is invariably larger than the oval or round struct- 

and a poem. lits original title.] ures. Some of the larger structures were connected by 
The Military Historical Society of Massachusetts was | The Universalist Historical Society was incorporated |a pathway, whether covered or not of course I cannot 


formed in January, 1876. It was incorporated Febru- | January 1, 1877. “Its purposes are to collect and pre-|say, with a smaller structure in the rear. I find no trace 
ary 24,1891, “for the purpose of the prosecution of | serve books, periodicals, pamphlets and whatever relates | of streets as we understand the term; meandering paths 
studies connected with the military history of our own |to the history of the doctrine of universal salvation, | winding among the huts apparently served the purpose 
and other countries, the establishment of a reading- | and also whatever on the other side belongs to the contro- | and were probably all-sufficient, as they had no beasts 
room and library devoted to suchtopics, and the main-| versy on that subject.” It has not issued any publica-|of burden or cattle of anykind. The hut-sites are rarely 
venance of social meetings forthe discussion of the |tions. Its Library contains about 4,000 volumes and | separated by more than forty feet of land space, and 
same.” In 1881, the Society issued Volume I., the Pen- | 2,000 pamphiets. For particulars see No. 45, Bibliographi- | often much less. These huts, built directly upon the 
insular Campaign of General McClellan in 1862—Papers |cal Contributions, Library of Harvard University. low, moist soil of the valleys, must have been very damp 
read before the Society. Inthe preface to this volume (The Buchanan Anthropological Society was Incor- |and stiflingin the wet season. The sanitary conditions 
it is stated that the chief object of this Society is the porated Jan. 27, 1890. Its purposes are: ‘To spread the | must have been terrible. Death undoubtedly laid a heavy 


eae 3 Svs j thropolog . s 
investigation of questions relating to the War of the Loy ed pr mei Me acinar. Paget parapets EOE upon the lower classes. Great pestilences, refer- 
Rebellion. Papers (or reports) are prepared by com- | gated by him since that time, by the publication and cir- | ence to which is found in all traditions of the natives, 
mittees appointed to investigate given questions, and culation of such books as may be prepared by Dr. |could easily have been nursed amid such conditions. 


are read before the Society: after which they may | Buchanan of Pager poy gp bag cage e o and its — | Within the precincts of the palaces and the priestly 
become tt : ; hee ‘ing on the life of man.” e title o 8 organization | : 
come the subject of discussion and of criticism. A Gat the probability of an historicalsociety. Its | abodes all was different. Smoothly levelled terraces of 


list of papers which have been read before the Society is | alleged purposes limit its work to the publication of Dr. different elevations were so constructed as to furnish 
given, and the places where some of them have been | Buchanan’s books. } |perfect sanifary drainage. The imposing structures 
published are indicated. The Society hopes to publish The Archeological Institute of America was or.ranized | erected upon these terraces were constantly swept by 
#00n a series of papers on the campaign of General Pope | in 1879. The Regulatione adopted May 17, 1879, state | refreshing breezes, giving a temperate coolness to the 
in Virginia in 1862. ‘that it was formed forthe purpose of promoting and | fortunate inmates, while the luckless dwellers in the 

The Berkshire Historical and Scientific Society was ‘directing archeological investigations and researches, | huts upon the plain below w aming in a torrid 
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heat. This description is not imaginary on my part; I 
have lived in the palaces and steamed in the plains 
beneath. The difference in temperature can hardly be 
realized. At Labna, after perspiring at every pore from 
the simple act of taking notes, I have ascended the 
terrace of the temple and have been actually chilled by 
the freshness of the constant breeze prevailing at that 
altitude. 

The immense terraces and the structures that once 
crowned them, many of which still remain, indicate the 
existence of superior intelligence to command the labor 
necessary to erect them. Such labor, it is fair to pre- 
sume, was either the forced tasks of slaves, or the vol- 
untary services of religious devotees. Possibly both 
factors were utilized. Authorities commanding less 
valuable labor had to be content with terraces of less 
altitude and stone structures less imposing. I find many 
structures of this class in all of the ruins, including 
Uxmal and Chichen-Itza. 

Generelly near by the great palace of each group I 
find small structures of stone, often entirely without 
ornamentation and almost always upon a lower level than 
the palace proper. That these structures were actual 
habitations seems more than probable from evidences 
that exist, projections for hammocks, etc. It seems but 
natural to suppose that these were quarters for the ser- 
vants of the palaces or sacred structures. This is of 
course but supposition, as no proof is at hand, but the 
idea is the common-sense one. 

Of the home life of the humble dwellers there is much 
yet to be learned. We do know, however, from abund- 
ant proofs that their life in general was much like that 
of the servile class of to-day, but unrelieved by the 
potent aids and ameliorations that the present civiliza- 
tions affords to even the most ignorant and to the humblest 
class. Their cutting implements were of stone or obsid- 
ian broken to a serrated edge or chipped toa cutting 
one. Obsidian was scarce among them, and the finds 
made would seem to prove that they possessed them- 
selves and utilized the smallest fragments, possibly the 
pieces rejected and thrown out as useless by the dwellers 
In the stone structures. 

Indiav corn or maize was then as itis to-day an impor- 
tant article of food. I find nearly the same proportion 
of broken metates, or corn-grinders of stone, and their 
rollers, among these ancient sites that I do around the 
native hamlets or pueblos to-day. I have made close 
calculations from personal observations and find that of 
the food of the lower classes of to-day, eighty per cent 
is of Indian corn in its various forms, twelve per cent 
of vegetables and fruits and the remaining eight per 
cent of meat. Withthis great preponderance of demand 
for grain-food it would seem as if the ancient people of 
Yucatan must not only have been essentially an agricul- 
tural people, but tbat the laboring classes must bave had 
so much to do in raising the Indian corn for their own 
sustenance, and also for the numerous non-producers 
practically dependent upon them for their food-supply, 
that no time could be afforded to erect these immense, 
terraced mounds, or cut the innumerable carved stones 
aud the hewn blocks to face the huge structures with 
whieh they werecrowned. The Indian of to-day in Yuca- 
tan is pre-eminently & corn raiser; whatever else he may 
neglect he never neglects his corn-field, or milpah. Not- 
withstanding this, not enough corn is raised in Yucatan 
to satisfy the demands of the non-producers by a quantity 
varying from one hundred thousand to two hundred and 
fifty thousand bushels yearly. 

It must be borne in mind that the great’ demand of 
the present day is caused in part by the necessities of 
the domestic animals, horses, cattle and fowl. We have 
no evidence to prove that the ancient Inhabitants of Yuca- 
tan had a single species that could be called a domestic 
animal as the term is used by the world in general. 
Whether these reflections coincide with the ancient facts 
or not cannot be proved, but it is clear that maize was in 
sufficient quantity to supply the demand, that the ter-: 
raced mounds and massive structures were erected and 
that these great labors were accomplished by the sweat 
and painfui toil of the humbie laborers of the land. 

Upon the walls of a certain edifice at Chichen-Itza 
there exist mural paintings that, although faded by time 
and still more defaced by vandals, are still the most per- 





fect examples of mural paintings by the ancient dwellers 
in Yucatan that are known. Among the many interest- | 
ing scenes represented are several which depict thatched 
houses like these in use the present day. Within one of | 
these a woman is seen seated upon a kanche or native | 
chair, before her is the koben or three-stone fireplace upon 
which is cooking some object,a fish or some small animal. 
By her side is a basket filled with some round or disk-like 
objects, presumably the uah or tortilla. From the rear 
of the house or hut,,.a man is going outin an attitude of 
leave-taking, while at the front of the hut another man is 
standing, aparently desirous ‘of purchasing or begging 
the food displayed. The same scene is now met with in 
every native village,witb all the accessories, kanche,koben 
and all the rest, every day. So far I have found -no evi- 
dences leading to a belief that these early builders were 
not the ancestors of the present native race in Yucatan. 





|rich’ pervades newspaper offices. This is peculiarly 





At the same time, Iam bound to state that the dress of 


the ancient women as depicted upon the walls at 
Chichen-Itza do not seem to have been the epic and uipil, 
and hitherto-supposed ancient female apparel of Yucatan. 
The water-supply of a people is always a most import- 
ant and interesting study. It becomes doubly so when 
considering a land where no rivers intersect the country 
or lakes dot the surface. Not that Yucatan lacks either 
lakes or rivers, but as they are generally from fifty to 
two hundred feet beneath the surface, and that surface 
mostly solid lime-stone, it manifestly becomes difficult to 
always have immeJiate access to these sources of supply. 
There are huge crevasses, deep holes and water caves, all 
called indiscriminately chenes or cenotes existing in many 
portions of Yucatan, and where the groups of ancient 
ruins are situated near them the problem is easily solved, 
as they offer an abundance of the precious fluid. But 
there are groups situated in districts where I have been 
able to find no such sources of natural supply, notwith- 
standing diligent search. In such places itis not hard ‘to 
find the sources of water-supply for the stone dwellings, 
nearly every one of which had its reservoir or series of 
reservoirs, eachone hulding when in use an average of 
elght thousand gallons,but I am unable to find the method 
of water-supply for the laboring class. The large pot- 
holes in the hillside ledges called sartenjas probably {sup- 
plied the wants of a portion, while hollow trees fire-bewn 
into water reservoirs may have served likewise. Buth of 
these_methods of supply are in use to-day among the 
Indians of the unexplored interior. 
2 \ How little absolute knowledge we have of this mysteri- 
ous people whose very existence would have been denied 
were not the massive evidences of their former presence 
stillin sight; and yet, like the gradually unfolding details 
ofa negative, fact after fact is being continually dis- 
covered by patient investigation until we can hope before 
many years to have at least an outline history of these 
prehistoric Americans, until the life-histories of their 
famous warrior chiefs or priestly ralers are known to us, 
and we learn of the pains and tasks and trials of the bone 
and sinew of all temporal prosperity and pride of power, 
the fleld-laborer and worker. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP LECTURES. 


AN ENDOWED NEWSPAPER. 

Prof. Charles H. Levermore of the Institute of Tech 
nology was the lecturer Monday evening in the course on 
‘The Newspaper in American Life’ at the Old South 
Church, under the auspices of the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Good Citizenship. He sketched his idea of what 
‘An Endowed Newspaper’ should be. By this he meant 
a journal whose chief functions should be to mirror 
facts, not to preach opinions. [t ought to have an 
endowment of $4,000,000 to $6,000,000 bequeathed or 
given into charge of a board of trustees, whose sole duty 
should be to supervise the funds and elect the editorial 
managers. 

An endowed newspaper should be like a university in 
system of administration. The endowment should be 
ample enough to maiutain it whether it is popular or not. 
No trustee should get a penny for his services above 
actual cost of attendance. No profits to go into any 
trustee’s pocket. The operating force of the paper 
wou.d be on salaries, like a college faculty, and under 
generalship of the editor-in-chief—like ac )llege president. 

Members of the board of trustees would be nominated 
by a committee, consisting of incumbents of permanent 
offices, such as the president of Harvard, senior senator 
of the state, supreme justice, etc. There would be felt 
the necessity of the same confidence between the trustees 
and editors, as is felt in the university between the cor- 
poration and the faculty. The permanent income of the 
paper would enable it to be acomplete news-bulletin of 
the world, giving markets, crops, labor and social move- 
tions, politics and religion. 

Our people are ready for such a newspaper, in which 
the editors would not be hampered in their utterances or 
range by the limitations of the counting room. The 
possible dangers of an endowed newspaper are poor 
trustees, the influence of the invested endowment, and a 
too conservative management. 

The obvious criticisms upon such a scheme would be 
that the present newspapers are good enough and suit the 
people, and that this is a sufficient standard of excellence. 
Our newspapers are really better than those of other 
netions, and that is why we are justified in demanding 
more of them, and inexpecting the evolution of some- 
thing better. 

The common fallacy that ‘success’ means ‘getting 


deadly in its effects, because journals are possessed of 
such extraordinary influence over the morals and judg- 
ment of people. When newspapers are cutting close to 
the quick of naturalism in order to increase their circula- 
tion, or fill up with debasing gossip for the same reason, | 
they are degrading not only themselves but generations | 
of readers. 

This vicious circle of weakness can be broken only by 
creating a newspaper on a financial basis that will render 
it independent, and then making it so good that people 
will be forced to heed and respect it. 





Colin and Thyrsis on « bill. 
Two shepherd lads, in s 
Were sitting by a little rill! 
And idly chatting there ¢ 
And both were bright, but 


i 


And there they sat to sing ar 


Then Thyrsis, lifting up his he 
And looking on the landscayx 


“Colin, J love this lonely life 
The shepherd's innocence of st 
Where through the quiet hours | 
Content (but not as you are 

[I want of nothiag; in the mor 

I get me up at early horn, 

And while the sun is low and: 

I feed my flocks beside the po 
And when the sun is mounted | 
And downward casts his burning 
I seek the lawn within the 
—There where the little river 
Below the bank: the hour is ri; 
To touch the stops of my smal 
And there I sing the great god | 
Who loves the thrifty shepherd 
And there in quietness I pray 

To be safe guarded from the swa 
Of tlery Venus—never yet 

Have [ been caught in Cupid's net 
You Colin, too, did often sing 
The shepherd's life, so wild and f; 
Strike up, and imprecations fling 
On woman’s deep iniquity 

E’en as we used to, you with me!” 


Then Colin, plucking forth his sife 

Burst into song, and on my life 

I never heard a gayer tune 

By bobolinks in burning June! 

He played and sang, and sang and played 
Till Thyrsis stopped him, all dismay: 

And bade him answer then and there 

Why he should sing him such an ai: 


*Thyrsis,” said Colin, with a frown 
And, rising, laid his music down- 
**Thyrsis,” said Colin, ‘‘you have ta 
The weariest doctrine ever thought, 
And TJ believed you! Till one day 
Into your lawn [ chanced to stray 
And threw me down upon the grass 
Where I could hear the waters pass. 
Oh, I was heavy, 1 was sad ; 

’Tis hard to be alonely lad! 

I cursed the waters and the air, 

I hated all the meadow fair— 

Why not? Myself I hated too; 

Had you been there, I hated you! 

I curled myself among the fern 

And in the music of the burn 

I lost myself and slept.—When lo— 
Ah! Thyrsis, you can never know 
The sudden joy!—even as I lay 

A something bore my sleep away; 

I waked and saw the meadow fair, 
But, Thyrsis, something more was there! 


Then Colin, speaking quick and low, 
Threw himself down beside his foe 
And rapidly poured forth his woe— 


‘“‘T saw the trees as ina dream, 

The flowers and grass did only seem ; 
The sun was gone, the stream was st 
And I had lost the power to will— 
For she was there! Thyrsis, you boot 
Talk of the sun upon the moor, 

The flowers and birds, honey and wine 
The air, the dawn and eve benign— 

I tell you everything was bare 

And illy borne since She was there! 
Even She, the maiden all complete! 
The silver dew was on her feet; 

She had unbound her auburn hair 

And loosed the tresses to the air, 

And wandered through the happy glad 
She [had sought, the perfect Maid! 
And then the sun came back again. 
—Talk to me, Thyrsis, now in vain! 
The sun and [ together bred 

A shining halo for her head; 

The flowers a footing were, no more 
For her light tread to tremble o’er. 
The murmuring brook is but to frame 
The syllables of woman’s name! 

I hate your dulness now, and hate 
The loneliness I loved so late! 

For, Thyrsis, all the world for me 

Is naught, without the perfect She!” 
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were audible sniffs and quite a wave of essence of white then cautiously approached. They disappeared like 
rose from the agitated handkerchiefs. magic when they saw me, all but one, a chimpanzee. 
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Shy pe the sun in the morning, °° When I got close to it I found that it took no notice of 
Late gleams in the afternoon ; ‘**Who was going to win the prize at the Prize Decla- me, but stood as if transfixed, with widely-opened eyes 
The’ is a friendly warning mation, at the season’s end? That was a burning ques- and dilated pupils, gazing at the mirror. There was a 
That Nature ’s again in tune. tion, those spring days; I could name several young slight tremulous motion in the limbs and a spasmodic 
white frost-elende, cifting | females who made it the subject of prayer, and had twitching of the ears. I could hardly believe it. The 
rhe sae > enkenk unin serious doubts of the wisdom of Providence when ‘he’ animal was hypnotised. It was making a guttural sound 
Their svow : pub ant dutttinn. | didn’t get even a third prize. That was what we talked like ‘achra.’ WhenI subsequently listened to the ‘gram’ 
Are va - / ilak€- Agee = | about, as, marshalled by our attendant aunt or grand- I found that a similar sound was frequently recorded 
With stores of whispering ren. mamma into a devorous little flock, we walked down thereon amid what was then to me an _ unintelligible 
rhe are thick with the swelling West Street in the bright spring noon — walked, listening jumble of monkey chatter. I put the monkey ina bamboo 
of buds in the tree-tops tall; |for the quick-springing footsteps that would follow, cage, and on examining him about an hour afterward 
And, blithely of warmth foretelling, |presently, after that ‘word after school’ for which | found him still under the hypnotic influence. I revived 
Ther yes the bluebird’s call. | Master Gardiner would always so annoyingly detain him with a good strong sniff of ammonia and held a 
ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. | him”— ‘lighted taper before his eyes. He was quite tractable 
ee a ‘and said “achru,” and a few more tests satisfled me that 
rLEETING SHOWS. ‘Cassandra! You're never crying !"— | this word embodied the idea of heat, light, warmth, and 
——_—_$-— 7° | Weightness. Other words followed, and it is wonderful 
\N IE’ OF SPRING. “Well, and if Iam, is there anything on earth so well | to take note of bis awakening intelligence. 
ye rteen years old”—said Cassandra; worth crying for, as that which goes— The gorilla I captured in the same way, and I appointed 
als f When youth, the dream, departs, | Jack, the chimpanzee, to be his school teacher. The 
s in And takes something from our hearts |eurang-outang has unfortunately developed pulmonary 
vi mr time Spring is, anyhow!"—said Cas- | wi = _— never come again! symptoms, and I have made up my mind not take her to 
ally following her thought-clue far | vere is that light that used to be in the spring suns of | temperate latitudes, but will send her to you, my dear 
. gre we rarely wonder and turn wistful; | Festen-yeare Where is the gold that used to be braided | brother, in order that you may present her in my name to 
ae 2 t ifs’ fly ep chimacy in the omoke of the | lato those heartlessly hard little pigtails! Where is the | the Zoological Gardens in Sydney. I am sending you a 
- ie et tee which we settle Gown contentedly to hair that was gold, if you come to that? Where is Master | phonogram with a splendid record of Jack’s articu- 
cag Hew ave bold mame interest sad ecm Gardiner, quaint and stately revenant from the grand old | Jations. 
¥ , , ‘ a 4 y busy to trouble Pa ESD about | days of classic teaching and teachers? How many years ao 
ve z exjaate were Mins ter with the | is it since the day he turned in his bed and bade his old The Gardens of Japan. 
it “ s. blow they never so gently, how the | friend leave his chamber—‘For I forsee my death is pot _ 
; as ‘ i settled, low ocutnaat cnalin | to be easy, and I would have no one see me unmanned!’ At arecent meeting of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
yale i ne’s ears! Compared with half-guessed Bi tural Society, James Conley, gardener to Mr. Francis 
” vat oa the food of every day sects sontinietin ‘Where are the lads, who used to look out on the) Brown Hayes of Lexington, read a paper giving an 
a opt x ne elie aia misht Seenii ciel world with those brave young eyes, that saw in it only 4 | interesting account of his recent visit to Japan. Yoko- 
apie peal tpenainemceasiasis Mie , ‘ battle fleld where brave fighting meant victory? What | hama, he said, is a city of temples and gardens; every 
* masks they wear to-day,those very lads—masks of weari- | family has one of the latter, even if only a very small one. 
well: if what, for instance?”—thus I, by way of | "58 and worldliness and cold shrewdness and sad dis- | while in Japan I made the most of my time, passing 
|} couragement! And some have passed where lads’ eyes | eyery morning in prospecting, thus gaining much informa- 
* keep their courage, since they look on dreams come true.” | tion. Observing across the bay a hill covered by foliage 
Want to play at ‘ifs’?” said Cassandra. ‘It’s a pretty — and surmounted by a large temple, I went to it one morn- 
spring game.” ‘‘Another if”’—said I. ing; two maidens at the temple entrance beckoned me to 
Ww I started to say— a approach. When near the steps, one maiden seized my 
[were fourteen years old, I'd go to the Public | “If I had my story on character as expressed in the | right foot and offered a slipper to put on it, the other 
Syurday to-morrow. If it isn’t Public Saturday at the wearing of crinoline, for this week’s ‘Boudoir,’ done,” | was at my left. I removed my boots, donned the slippers 
tein School, it ought to be! O those old Public Satur- | Said Cassandra, ‘‘I could get to bed and forget to be & 


dsye when one was fourteen! Whatinthe way of fun, 
ewayof artistic attraction, in the way of social 
systcan any Saturday bring to match ‘em, when one 
bas come to forty year!’ If [ were fourteen, I should 


braid my hair to-night into fifty or sixty stiff little pig- 
talls, that it might come out to-morrow allina glory of 
forzand fluff, for all the world like the hearth-broom | 
satornive old Master Gardiner once compared it to.” 


Yours, Cassandra? Not really?” 

line!” said she, complacently. ‘'He said thatif a 

egirl made a hearth-broom of herself, it was a pity 
uldn't be attached to # handle, and made of some 


we inthe werld. By which I knew I was in the height 
fashion, and glorified myself excecdingly. One 


ever slept well the night before Public Saturday, ’cos of 
hose pigtails. It was like trying to be comfortable with 
rows of steel spikes betwixt one and the pillow. 


aa 
But the fluff was beautiful, next morning, under 
ve'sbestbat. One was conscious of it all the way 
scross the Common. There were buttercups among the 
bew grass — 
“Grass and buttercups, Cassandra—in March?” 
l’s April. And it was always April when one was 


¢ 


teen, And such flowers bloomed in April as forget 
bloom now in any month v’ the year! 

There was a delicious sense of impropriety in pass- 
tg intu the yard of that grimy old schoolhouse on 
dedford Street—the yard that was taboo to our sex for 
‘very other day of the week. I remember, years after- 
urd, when | mounted the steps of the Capuchin mon- 
Wery In Rome, with an agitated monk at the top 
‘oo’-ing me away, I thought how like my feeling was 
tbat with which I crossed the Latia School yard on 
‘udtic Satarday.—Up in the big hall, one was shown to 
‘seat by an usher, very dignified in carrisge and very 
uk In the face lest a feminine acquaintance should too 
‘viously smile upon him in his fellows’ sight. 


7 2 
* 
“The small boys declaimed first. The smaller the 
3, the flercer his subject—on Mr. Grossmith’s theory 
Lat 


only very light tenors revel in songs of glory and 
é i We merely tolerated the small boys. But when 
a and seniors took their turn—and O Good 
~ ve0s: what very small boys those juniors and sen- 
“Ts Must have been, who forthat moment filled up the 


“orizon of our world !—then feminine flutterments began 


a ‘Don’t you know?...Why that’s him /’—The 
ars impassioned, if the phraseology was ungram- 
ical. 


He The juniors and seniors ran chiefly to semi- 
Rese ballads ; ‘The Widow of Glencoe,’ I remem- 
vp. 28 & prime favorite. We thought it very beau- 
him | and whee ‘he’ came tothe puint where she’d seek 

Where he lieth and she’d veil ber w ary head, there 


he 
a 





fool!” 
DorotHy LUNDT. 





Prof. Garner Among the Apes. 

News of the success of the novel expedition of Prof. 
Garver into the wilds of West Africa, armed with all 
the appliances of modern science, for the purpose of 
studying the language of the great anthropoid apes 
having their habitat in that region, is awaited with 
interest. A letter, dated at Sierra Leone, September 16, 
1892, has appeared in the Sydney Evening News and 
is reprinted in the Westminster Gazette, purporting to be 
written by Prof. Garner to the brother, describing his 
experiences. If authentic, it is very important; if a 
fabrication, it is at least very pleasant fooling. This is 
the letter: 

I have succeeded, my dear brother, succeeded beyond 
my wildest anticipations, and here I am safe on the 
coast, just reeking with quinine, the proud possessor 
of a chimpanzee that can say ‘'Tenakoe Pakeha,” 
which is, you know, the Maori for ‘Good day, 








stranger”; a gorilla that knows about twenty words of 
| Fijian, and a female ourang-outang that has picked up 
| ‘tonner and blitzen’ from my German valet, and has, 
| jadging from her actions, quite fallen inlove with him. 

I have also got written down, which is more impor- 
tant, nearly 200 moukey words. Here are a few, spelled 
| phonetically: Achra, meaning sun, fire, warmth, etc. ; 
| kukeba, meaning water, rain,cold, and apparently any- 
‘thing disagreeable ; goshkn, meaning food, the act of 
‘eating. You will see from this that it is a very primi- 
| tive language; there are perhaps not more than twenty 
or thirty words in it that I have not already got, so that 
my task is now practically completed. I arrived here 
from Southampton on July 16, and, having letters of 
introduction to the Governor and Colonial Secretary 


| 


and entered the edifice, which astonished and delighted 
me by the magnificence of sculpture therein, which repre- 
sented men, animals, birds and flowers, all executed in 
the highest style of art. 

On leaving the temple I noticed a Ginkgo tree on 
either side of the entrance. They were fifteen feet jn 
diameter and stood one hundred feet high tothe lower 
limbs. Thev were noble specimens, and their effect was 
grand. The Cliff Gardens is only one of many pretty 
spots near Yokohama. There I saw dwarf figures, com- 
posed of chrysanthemums, representing all kinds of 
character. There are some elegant specimens of Camel- 
lia Japonica, in every shade of color. They compose a 
hedge of flowers twenty feet high, six feet in diameter, 
and extending five hundred feet in length, 
sheet of flowers when I saw It. 

Dangezaka, the great chrysanthemum garden, is on 
the slope of a hill. In this place. it has lopg beena 
custom to arrange these flowers to represent living nota- 
ble persons, also birds and animals, or to tell of some 
pistorical event. On entering the grounds, flags and 
bunting seem toinvite the visitor in a particular direc- 
tion, and showmen say they have a display of skillto 
show. ‘The faces of the persons represented are carved 
in wood or plaster, but all else is illustrated by arrange- 
ment of chrysanthemum flowers. They are done in this 
manner: A frame is made of bamboo; the flowers— 
sti!l on the plants, which are arranged behind the 
frame—are drawn through the frame and held in place 
|by @ packing of moss; all the colors are used necessary 
| to complete the costume and the character illustrated, 
land being still attached to the stems and roots of the 
| plants on which they grow, which age invisible to the 
visitor, retain their freshness thirty days. 
| Japanese gardens are the most fairy-like places. You 
see in them tiny trees and flowering plants, ponds, 
bridges, summer-houses, lanterns; here dwarf pines six 
or eight inches high, bat 125 years old; there, others one 


It was a 





| from the President of the British Association, had every foot high, but 500 years old. In the garden of Yeiju-in— 


assistance given to me. Sixty native bearers conveyed 
| my impedimenta into the forest region, 120 miles north- 
east of the settlement. The place fairly swarmed with 
monkeys, which, however, were very wild. 

I was delayed for two days through being unable to 
find the chromic acid for the battery, but at last ascer- 
tained that one of the black boys, having discovered that 
it made a bright-red pigment, had purloined it with the 
object of using it for the purpose of personal adornment. 
The headman bastinadoed him for the theft, and the 
example proved salutary. When I got the battery to 


within the temple grounds—there are many peony plants, 
mostly old, but one is 100 years old, and is eight Ifeet 
high, quite a tree. 


It is a matter of wonder to our gardeners, how it is 
the Japanese curtail the growth of plants as they do. 
After noticing the plants in Japan, and the appliances and 
treatment, and considering all observed circumstances 
therewith connected, it is my opinion that the glazed, or 
marble pots they use, and which are’ not porous, retain 
moisture longer without watering, and also make fre- 
quent repotting unnecessary. One can learn nothing 


work with the phonograph and the revolving mirror I from the Japanese gardener about it; I noticed all over 


placed it in a clump of banyans half a mile from the 

camp, and concealed myself fifty or sixty yards away. 
The glitter of the mirror soon attracted a host of 

chattering monkeys. I watched them for an hour and 


Japan that they use very finely sifted soil for potting, and 
press the soil down very firmly about the plant roots 
They seem to understand the true art of watering plants, 
and this seems to me to be the main secret of their success, 
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THE STORM-WIND. 


BY ARLO BATES. 
a . 
O storm-wind of the mountain, speeding fleet 
From cloud-washed peak to cloud-washed peak! How 
free 
And strong and terrible thou art! The sea 
Bred thee in her vast womb, the offspring meet 


Of her supreme espousals with the heat 

And passion of the sky. Thy sire to thee 

Gave as thy dower all power, that thou shouldst be 
Monarch and lord where’er thy flerce wings beat. 


The forests at thy feet fall down in fear; 
The fair frail mist-shapes cower in awful dread, 
Or clamoring flee thy trumpet tones to hear; 


But thou goest on unstayed, as God’s voice sped 
Down chaos at the first, and sphere on sphere 
The rolling worlds to ordered being led. 
u. 


O wind implacable and stern as fate, 
Thou art the messenger of God, to cry 
His coming through the heavens high, 

And to proclaim it sure though it be late. 


Rush on thy course like His consuming hate! 
Be like His flame, omnipotent,fand fly 
To make earth ready for His drawing nigh, 
In glory measureless and uncreate. 


Speed on thy way ineffable and grand! 
Be as the breath of God himself to purge 
From all uncieanness. Let no foul thing stand 


Affronting day! Sweep with resistless surge; 
And with thy mighty besom cleanse the land, 
Till thy triumphant cry is evil’s dirge! 
Harper's. 
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DR. CLARK'S LIFE OF CROMWELL. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By George H. Clark, D. D. 
tions from O1l Paintings and Prints. 


With Illustra- 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co, 


Dr. Clark’s valuable book is not published any too 
early. It is indeed remarkable, when we consider the 
steady turn of the tide with regard to Oliver Cromwell, 
that we have not, before this, hada careful biography 
such as could be putinto the hands of people who want 
to know the truth. There are men and women, whose 
hair is still black, who were trained at school to believe 
that Cromwell was alow-lived pirate of the meausest 
type. The lies of Clarendon, of Hume, and the crew of 
Stuarts and Hanoverians, had worked their way well 
into literature and history; so that, as Dr. Clark 
says very well, the literature which abused Cromwell, 
from the time of his death to 1860, would have required 
many alcoves; while the pages which said a word in his 
behalf up to that time could be bound together and 
placed on a single shelf ina library. 

All this is changed now. Mr. Fiske tells us that 
Oliver Cromwell may be rated as the first man in histo- 
ry. As commonwealths and republics succeed, men 
begin to leary that he, who displaces a lying Stuart, is 
not of course the greatest of rascals. And when, in 
time, a great church succeeds in dropping the lying 
Stuart from the list of ils saints and martyrs, in the 
same time the honorable Englishman who for the years, 
only too short, of his reign was the protector of liberty, 
not only in England butin the world, gets fair remem- 
brance. 

Dr. Clark has planned his book with a division of 
subjects such as is pot always followed. He has not 
attempted a direct chronological method; he under- 
stands too well what the reader is looking for--which is 
notto know from day to day whether Cromwell rode 
from this village to that village, or whether he ate his 
dinner at this inn or that castle. He has preferred to 
speak of his hero as he appears in different lines of his 
eventful life. Thus,we have a chapter of the farmer's life, 
a chapter on Cromwell as warrior, on his relation to 
Parliament and the king, a chapter on his foreign policy, 
one on his later domestic life. Ina separate chapter the 
book studies his letters, and the whole is closed by a 
careful study of his character. 

ln THE COMMONWEALTH, Of all journals in the world, 
we ought to be glad to follow up the interesting discus- 
sions which are thus started anew, on ,the Great Pro- 
tector of the great commonwealth. In the commonwealth 
of Massacbusetts, in particular, these discussions ought 
to be always fresh. They ought to bein the minds of 
young people who are studying history; they ought to be 
remembered in the State House, as men are legislating for 
to-morrow and for next year. In all such discussions 
here is the text-book—a study of that life so eventful and 
so difficult, carried on with the great advantage of one 
who looks at it in the true perspective of two centuries. 
Ihad an opportunity of reading the book, chapter by 
chapter, as it passed the press. Every successive chapter 
interested me; and now that they are collected together, 
I am glad to have this opportunity of congratulating 
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American readers, and especially readers io Massachu- | 


setts, that they have now at last a study of the Great 
Protector’s life of which they will not be ashamed. 

Of course, the largest single quarry from which the 
materials for thisbook are to be drawn is in Carlyle’s 
‘Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches.’ But this book 
is only a quarry, and what we wanted was an affectionate 
study of other materials as well as those collected here, 
which should give us the feeling of the real life of the 
man to whom England owes her present existence, to 
whom New England owed, her prosperity of the first 
half-century,and to whom the world owes the best 
memories of the great English commonwealth. 

The Lothrop Company has brought out the book ip 
admirable form. It contains several different portraits 
of Cromwell, copied from prints and paintings ofthe first 
interest and authority, and avery striking photograph 
from the original mask, asit is preservedin the Library 
of Harvard College. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


BKARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


THE HISTORY OF EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. teing the 
History of Envlish Poetry from ite Beginnings to the Acces. 
sion of King Alfred. By Stopford A. Brooke. New York and 
London: Macmillan & Co. 


There are some writers on English Literature who 
will bave nothing to do with the Anglo-Saxon period; 
Mr. Beers has gone so far as to declare that ‘‘Ca@dmon 
and Cynewulf are no more a part of English literature 
than Vergil and Horace are of Italian.” But Mr. Brooke 
is none of these. He begins ata period when C#dmon 
was yet to be, and Britain had not become ‘Anglo-land’; a 
period so formless, so dim, that the mists from the Ger- 
man Ocean seem to wrap it about, while the desolation of 
‘a never-ending fen,’ the sound of a stormy sea, ard the 
flerce struggle for mere existence are the key-notes of 
that sombre symphony. 

Out of this environment came Widsith, the ‘Far-Trav- 
eller’, an English Ulysses and a singer of such happiness 
as was known to that race and age; Deor, the poet of 
sorrow, and many a Sc6p who shaped and sang the rude 
poetry of the time. 

‘Beowulf,’ however, is the great early lay, whether 
written by one or many persons. ‘‘Itis,” says the author, 
‘ta record of the way our forefathers lived both on the con- 
tinent and in our own country, and the record ought to be 
of surpassiog interest.” Something of the Siegfried myth 
seems interwoven with it; Weland, the great smith, is 
also mentioned, who reappears even as late as Scott's 
‘Kenilworth’ as ‘Wayland Smith." Beowulf fights with 
the female monster, Grendel, and again with the great 
Fire-Drake, dying at last from the dragon’s poison. 

There has been a somewhat weary controversy as to 
the ‘nature-myth’ element in this early poetry; every hero 
has done duty for the sun or the returning summer; 
every monster has been resolved into darkness or the 
chill of winter; untilan esoteric meaning has been woven 
about the most commonplace incidents. There are, 
undoubtedly, certain correspondences between the life of 
man and the processes of visible nature; but—so it seems 
to me—these myths may quite as likely have arisen from 
taking actual deeds as typical of the changes in nature, 
as from making the sun or the spring or the darkness 
typical in themselves. Ican more easily conceive of a 
hero being compared to the sun, and finally losing his 
identity and heing regarded as the sun itself, than I can 
of the direct personification of the sun, with all the tales 
of his prowess made up, as the saying is, ‘out of the 
whole cloth.’ 


Vener er 
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spacing gives the principal pause, while «h. ee 
bes the stressed syllables is preserved as ee ae 
desirable; yet the strain is so different from oe 
| verse, that I, for my part, perfera p; tras todery 
| the gain in smoothness, it seems to me. - — ie 
/pensates for the loss of the peculiar ¢ hia va 
|the constantly-enforced alliteration has os 
‘upon the reader that—if I may be pardon, 
| ‘Punch in the presence of the pussenjair 
Twain: the brain grows weary, and aut yn 
the too-familiar artifice. 

| As the Christian influence crept in, 
la strange mingling of Christianity and 
|old war-song remained, but the old 
|perished. Women took a new place 
Christian poetry: “It was no longer (| 
| slaughter or Elf-women that rode in th. 
| deadly spears; but figures of excelling 
lin light, singing softly, took their place- Anoe 
God, whon Cedmon exalts and Cynewulf 
praising, who brighten the pages of Beda 
| to legend, whose songs are not of war 


| 
| 


| peace, and who receive the warriors of ( 
heavenly Hall and to the heavenly bangu 
Monasteries arise; sorrow for sin, ra 
}tion, these new motives find literary 
| Celtic element, always strongly roman! 
mark as the Irish Church, establishes 
along the bleak Northumbrian coast, and ( 
first Eaglishman whose name we know w ; 
iryin our island of England,” sings the stury of , 
creation in language that Milton shall re- 
later. The vexed question as to whether | 
| ‘Genesis B’ as well as ‘Genesis A,’ the a 
| without full decision; inclining to hold it hig mprob. 
able, without asserting its absolute imposs ly. He 
finds the most striking element to be the love of 
which makes these poems dramatic rather than epic, | 
have not room to discuss the various puints of dite 
between Ca-dmon’s treatment of the theme and Milto; 
but the following quotation may serve to illustrate ¢ 
of the Miltonic parallels : 


t} 


O how most unlike 

To that other home 
High in Heaven’s realm! 
| 


is this narrow stea 
which of old we knew 





which the author compares with: 

O how unlike the place from whence they fel! 

The rest of the poetry of this school, whether writ 
ten by Cedmon or not, I can only mention as having 
‘existed. Thegreat work of Beda was in Latin; after 
‘that, as Mr. Brooke points out, the Danish onset broke 
| the pride of Northumbria, and the Elegaic Poems ech 
| the sorrows of that season. Mr. Brooke finds the mod. 
| ern, subjective element in these poems; he gays of one 
|of them, the ‘Seafarer:’ ‘‘There is nothing so modern jn 
| sentiment, nay in very expression, in the whole of Eng- 
i lish literature tillwe come to Tennyson.” 

With the overthrow of Northumbria, the centre of 
jlearning moved southward to York, and England came 
more into touch with the Continent; Rome had already 
asserted her ecclesiasical supremacy at the Synod of 
| Whitby. Itis with the School of York that this first 
‘volume of the history of English poetry closes. 

Mr. Brooke’s views of the condition of our Saxon 
forefathers will prove an excellent corrective to anyone 
who may be suffering from an overdose of Taine; he 





| 


| joinsissue with him very squarely, declaring that ‘his 
|sketch of the early English folk is ridiculous.” Many 


passages from the Anglo-Saxon are given in blank verse 


Even into so early a work as ‘Beowulf,’ some strain |} as well as in the metre that has been quoted—ani blank 


of Christianity crept, givirg more of hope than the 
fatalistic scheme of the elder Sagas. Wyrd, the personi- 
ficd Fate (the Scotch still preserve the word in a changed 
form—every man shall ‘dree his own weird’; i.e., undergo 
his own destiny) is tempered with the idea of an over- 
ruling God who is Father and Friend, however dimly 
conceived. 

Space would not serve to follow in detail all those 
steps in English literature whose history Mr. Brooke has 
wrought out so fully. 
in Poetry’ and ‘The Settlement in Poetry’ are interesting 
in their revelations of the early customs and habits of 
the English folk—the isolated ‘marks’ with their sur- 
roundings of fen-land or of wild-wood, with the lonely 
traveller blowing his horn as he passed threugh, lest he 
should taken for aspy; the monsters who were fabled 
tolie in wait for him; the lawless man, banished from 


tue homes of his fellows to be a companion of the wild | 
beasts—all these terrors might assail a wandering singer, | 
like Cynewulf, before he reached the hospitable hall | 


where those of his craft were ever welcome at the feast; 


when, perhaps, he sung a ‘riddle’ in praise of the sword: | 


personifying that weapon, after the fashion of the time: 
I’m a wondrous wight 
By my beloved lovelily adorned: 
Many colored is my corslet, and a clasping wire 
Glitters round the gem of Death which my Wielder gave to me: 


He who wiles doth urge me wide-wandcrer that I am, 
With himeelf to conquest. 


These are only a portion of the opening lines, but they 
illustrate well enough the peculiar verse into which Mr. 
Brooke has translated the Anglo-Saxon. The mid-verse 


for the warstrife shapen; 


} 
| 


His chapters on*Armour and War | 


verse is an easier metre for the average reader—wWiit 
lthere is one quotation from the ‘Christ’, by Cynewulf 
| . s s 
| wherein ‘teach limb of the verse is set in rhyme 


As in Hell the scornful story so of Heaven the nollie g 

| As the lightsome light, go the loathly night; 

| Glory’s rush of gladness, or of gloomy souls the sad! 
As with devils all discord so delight with God the Lord; 


Tormentgrieyous with the grim, glory with the serap! 
Either life or death! 

| [bave necessarily omitted many of the points upoo 
| which Mr. Brooke dwells; the influence of Wels 
| upon English literature is one of them; the e! Vol 
|ume, indeed, is a mine of information for anyvne whe 
| desires to learn something of the earliest form of bag- 
jlish literature, and must be in itself the outcome 0 
/much deep research and scholarly painstaking. [here 
are about thirty pages of notes, and an index 


ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN 





MR. GALE'S POEMS. 


| A COUNTRY MUSE. New Series. By Norman R. Gale 
| A June Romance. New York: G. P. Putpam’s Son* 


One finds it dificult to criticize a book like t's. 
'Gale is poet, not artist, capable of a certain limited, 
| charming inspiration, yet full of blemishes and flaws; °° 
| sees fit to be impatient of churches and the good 
parson, because, forsooth, he himself prefers to wors®! 
on the hillside. Well, so have some other better me! 
|moods; maybe through a whole life-time; an i yet the 
have been gracious enongk to tender an equal privieze 
choice to the rest of the world. However, this is t0° 
| mach in the way of fault-flnding. Mr. Gale’s book con: 
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: eweet fancies and country pictures. The | the news. irritations which one feels are unnecessary ; 
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a ‘The Mistress of Bacchus;’ he has failed his point here, | 
gure iif angel and half bird, and the result is offensive. He describes his ‘Country 
only er and a wild desire. | Love,’ and oversteps himself in a couple of lines; so in 
Al , ; s cry, in many forms and under | ‘Strephon to Chloris;” and what a line is the third in 
ay Be * . sed, of course, with much other | this stanza !— 
J aspect i f the poems is a light Arcadian | get sie siiy Panes P 
The ua’ “| 8 3 >w per = 
pict ‘saad erds maidens and pastoral fancies That tying jetatlohtnn Senden yo oo 
there is Arcady Where knaves are saints and bad is best! 
Warwickshire— | The italics are mine. However, after one has criticized, 
» burden 4 song, and through the course of | | there remains the impression of certain out-of-door joy 
pis 8 « most ple asant. There is a freedom of | and frankness; if there is little varicty there is pleasant 
sae ‘ness of thought and feeling, in a/| expression; and, as I have said, Mr. Gale is gifted with 
gersace gh oy, in many of them. I chanced to/a lyric voice, Only, there is so little of the artist in the 
qi, the? a . er with a new volume of poems | book that even the best work is often marred; and one 
the 


a pag an ylishwoman, and the contrast was 
rel-ko0w : , ching here of the struggles of the 
£ nah eproach. The spirit of Arnold is 

p. ot amen »4 criticize though we must, we yet have 


¢ absent, & : : 
odie ea Gale r au unreflecting expression of some 
eee gepects of life. The tone would be called 
gaant a ‘ 
, ks of the England of seventeentb 
of as OM 
we idays & fairs. 
oat saful stanzas in the book are in the 
uM je's best is seen in the following few 
‘ fii." . 
* » are Jove and abandon, ease and beauty,and 
en, woere!e 
ative wer which is not to be defined : 
1 ‘ vhere Colin hides to catch 
The iid with her beace’l load; 
The # » lark,a poet’s match, 
I up the great blue road; 
The ry whence the blackbird bold 
yt ar mouthfuls at his case; 
The g f laburnum-gold, 
The valiant piping of the breeze ;— 
All, all are here 
ed pot comment on this; the cherry and the} 
.othroagh the book. I like this: 
F A THIEF. 
Th soos Love across the meadow, 
and I) y his errand sweet; 
Hark! The sod is softly singing 
To the isic of his feet; 
F speeds to kies C.arinda 
As she milks the mottled kine, 
ef to steal before me 
To the uth that’s only mine! 
sithough left in some little confusion as to the 


Tbe Shaded Pool is striking for the frank sen- 
ces of it. It is a group of village maidens who 
: land bathe. ‘he naturalness of the 
‘Their fingers tug the garter-knots ;” 
sthe Peeping Tom, ‘‘Now music bubbles in| 


st 
= 


tore here, Where * 


rost, And pow he pipes the scene in song;” and 
reity necklaces of tau,” seem to me excellent. 
Did ever amorous god to Greece, 

In search of some young mouth to kiss, 
By any river chance upon 

A sylvan seene so bright as this— 


nes have charm,I think, and so have others; 
s where, after the bathing— 

Again the breathless babble tel.s 

What Colin said, what Colin did. 
Yet the poem is marred by lines as bad as these are 


° 


A SONG. 
When maids with easy Iips consent 
To feed ua all on Cuplu’s pillage, 
And daring eyes are fondly bent 
Va strangers evenin the village, 
Twere w ») pack, my masters, pack— 
Forget the road and ne’er come back! 
But !f our fate is not to miss 
Some lovely slip among the brambles, 
Who pouts away the proffered kiss 
When resting from our woodland rambles, 
Let others trudge, my masters, trudge— 
Here's one wise fool who will not budge! 
shasa fine smack about it, vigorous and frank. 
“ves Awakening,’ *A Budding Maid,’ ‘Gone into Long 
‘eis,’ ‘To a Whitethroat,’ all these bear about them | 
"et of the better characters of the author’s work. 
““$ last marred by a line at the that spoils all, ‘‘The | 
pa ened amation of the dove.” It is ieft to the reader 
eafter it the exclamation point. 


: 

There are two stanzas on ‘A Woman ig 
except for tl 
ay 







they are wholly 
wre ina word :— 


S} 


is velyet and scandal and lace 
And beautifal limbs; 

She is made of a gallon of tears, 

A pottle of whims. 


fancy of ‘A Pastoral,’ the original thought and plan, | 
Steally striking, and lies in these words : 
But though she had a merry plan 
To shield her from my soft replies 


Love played at Catch-me-if-you can 
lo Mary’s eyes. 


8 art 


— ow 


oe poet forgets himself; this is very poor: “I 
ed 
& dock-leaf for a fan, And drove away the con- 


Mant m wl . 
bin midge!” and he names a blush ‘The impulse of a 
Ply tide. ” 


There is just this lack of artistic feeling all through 


feels that is poor is needlessly so; where the writer is 
perverse, the reader js loth to praise. 


P. H. SAVAGE. 








KATHERINE WORTH. A Novel. By Maria Louise Pool. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


Miss Pool’s clever sketches of New England life in 


tinued in this latest book of hers; the characters have 


| ‘Roweny in Boston’ and ‘Mrs. Keats Bradford’ are con- 


1ese lines at the end, which stand out as | 


| different names but the atmosphere remains the same, 
and there is the same fondness for short sentences that 
bids fair to become an unpleasant mannerism. The lady 
| who is more or less of a cultured worldling, the young 
man who is devoted to her but who eventually marries 
| the heroine whom she has taken into her protection--these 
| are already familiar to Miss Pool’s readers, and it is, per- 
| haps, a little hazardous for her to repeat the situations. 
Apart from this, however, there is much that is new and ; 
| fresh and good, especially in the studies of New England 
rural characters: the doggedly determined woman, who 
| has imposed her will upon all of her household by the 
mere dead-weight of her own inertia, but who has no 
| other resource when at last these tactics fail, and passes 
| into a state of dazed and dumb despair; the middle-aged 
| beau, atwidower for the third time, whose selfish vanity 
|isas perennial as is his folly; the purely Philistine regard 
for local conventionalities in sharp contrast with an 
| absolute indiflerence forany finer feelings—all these are 
| bits of very exact realism. 
| Different, but quite as good, are the descriptions of 
ithe summer season at Nantasket: ‘‘The season at the 
| ‘South Shore’ is open very much indeed immediately 
after the ‘Fourth.’ It seems almost impossible that any- 





| thing should open so decisively in such a short space of 
time. That 1s, anything which had been closed with 
| such extreme tightness. Of course the ocean had been 
there a!l through the spring, and the white stretch of 
Nantasket Beach, and the hills, and Point Allerton, and 
| the many other lovely things. But in a ‘resort,’ ocean 
land hills are likely to be considered only as incidental 
| accompaniments to bowling-alleys and shooting-galleries 
| and ice-cream saloons; and innumerable places where you 
lean get a ‘genuine shore dinner,’ with immense slabs of 


>| watermelon for des-ert—and all for fifty cents.” 


Or this, descriptive ofa different effect: ‘*There was 
no blue sky. Everything was softly gray. There was 
}no wind; only a faint breath of alr came from the east; 
it was as full of the odor of salt as it touched Katharine’s 
cheeks as if she held a handful of that just-tossed-up 
Irish moss to her face.” " 

The description seems at times better thanthe dialogue, 
| which is rather overweighted with the author’s asides; if 
| it were free from that drawback, there are certain portions 
| of it that would be not unsuggestive of Henry James. 
| 








| ‘The First Millenial Faith,’ bythe author of ‘Not on 
| Calvary’ (New York: Saalfield & Fitch; London: Eden, 
| Remington & Co.) seeks to showby citations from the 

Church Fathers that the ‘ransom’ theory of the Atone- 
| ment was beld untilthe time of Anselm, the founder of 
| Scholasticism, who first introduced the ‘satisfaction’ 
| theory; holding that Divine justice required a victim. 
| That this is an erroneous view; that Christ, though 
| accursed of men, was never accursed of God; that God 


Yet | always loved all men, and that His nature cannot change; 


| that the Atonement was part of His eternal purpose; that 

| Satan, having gained dominion over man, was overcome 
| by Man and God in Christ;—these are the chief views 
| advanced by the author; whom one would not, perhaps, 
| call a ‘Liberal’ in the technical sense of that word, though 
| his point of view is distinctly opposed to that of the 
| Calvinistic view of the Atonement; while he quotes with 
| evident approval certain writers who have declined to 
| commit themselves to special, dogmatic utterances upon 

| the subject. 


NOTES. 

—There are more Americans than one guesses who 
\read N: wman, the Cardinal who was ‘perverted,’as the | 
Anglicans say, to Romanism. Messrs. Longmans have | 
pearly ready a book that will find hundreds if not thou- 
sands of readers, the ‘Meditations and Devotions.’ In it} 
one ought to expect to find the heart of his religious 
‘nature, the spirit, as it were, unclothed with occasion and 
circumstance. 





—Mr. Stanley is very practical in a series of short steries 


rough is that sweet one which | and there is also a coarseness which is different from the |to be published in the New English magazine, ‘Boys.’ 
the finest lyric lines he ever | frankness of the ‘Shaded Pool,’ and which offends, as in| Doubtless his name willdo much for {them, and there 


should be in them a real African flavor. They are to con- 
sist of legends and tales gathered from his native follow- 
ers. Doubtless they will appear later in book form. 

—QOne asks what an English poet is when reading the 
article or Mr. Havelock Ellis in the Atlantic Monthly. In 
it he studies the ancestry of famous English poets and 
writers. Tennyson and Swimburne are of Scandinavian 
stock, the former with a Huguenot strain. Morris is 
Welsh, as well as {English. Shakespeare and !Milton, as 
well, had Welsh blood in their veins. Browning was 
Scotch, German and Creole, as well as English. Dobson 
and Pater have both French blood. 

—We may expect now ‘Exhibition Numbers’ of the 
great monthly magazines. The first announcement I have 
seenis that of the Scribner, in the May number. Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, Mr. Besant, Mr. Stevenson, Mr. James, 
Mr. Bret Harte and Mr. McCabe make up a most notable 
list of writers; and among the illustrators are Mr. Alfred 
Parsons, whose Japanese sketches have been here on ex- 
hibition at the St. Botolph Club, Mr. Howard Pyle, Mr. 
Reinhart, Mr. Church, Mr. Blashfleld, and others. 

—Morray, in England, is soon to publish a volume 
which may have an important effect on Home Rule senti- 
ment. It isthe result of aspecial study of the seven 
centuries of England's rulein Ireland, and brings to light 
and insists on many unnoticed and new facts. The Duke 
of Argyll is the author, and the work is to be called 
‘Irish Nationalism: an Appeal to History.’ 

—The fourth volume of Renan’s ‘Histoire d’Israél 











will be published soon. This is probably one of his 
most important works, if not the most important. And 


j Decause it is constructive in its work it is one that should 


have, perhaps, the first reading by one who does not 
know the great Frenchman. 

—Mr. Robert Buchanan, author of novels, essays, 
and the ‘Wandering Jew,’ writes to the Academy in 
response to a criticism of this, his latest poem. After 
the main subject in hand, he goes on to express himself 
on modern progress in a way that is wholesome or not, as 
you look at at. ‘The ouly way out ofthe dilemma [i. e. 
a suffering earth and Divine Omnipotence] is to assume 
that Progress isin reality a chimera: an assumption cer- 
tain to shock the extreme Humanitarians. Personally, I 
have the most supreme contempt for Progress in all its 
branches; and [ make bold to add that Christ, if he 
lived now, would sigh sadly at the familiar protestations 
of man’s moral and spiritual ‘advance.’ ” 
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HARBINGERS. 


BY WILLIAM FRANCIS BARNARD. 
What joy, when woods are wet 
With melted snow, when shines the faint, warm sun, 
To find that sweetest thing, and only one, 
An early violet. 
A promise of the Spring; 
Like odors from a garden far away, 
That tell, as only wind-borne odors may, 
Of buds and blossoming. 
Worthington’s Magazine. 
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DR. FLAGG ON THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 


At the 260th, Corporate Meeting of the Boston Scienti- 
fic Society, last week, the speaker of the evening was 
Dr. John 8. Flagg, who discussed in a very interesting 
manner the Antiquity of Man. Previous tothe reading 
of the paper, the annual election of officers was held, 
the result of which was the selection of the following 
board, to serve during the ensuing year: President, Dr. 
Frank H. Perrin; Vice-President, Frank A. Bates; Secre- 
tary, W. D. Grier; Corresponding Secretary, John 
Ritchie, Jr.; and Treasurer, Edward E. Norton. 

After several minor matters of business, the meeting 
adjourned to the discussion of scientific topics. In his 
consideration of the very broad subject of the antiquity 
of man, Dr. Flagg showed extraordinary acquaintance 
with the literature and an astonishing command of facts 
and figures, which he arrayed in support of his opinions. 
He was equally at home in the lava beds of Table Moun- 
tain, immortalized through the poetic agency of Bret 
Harte, the glacial deposits of the River Saone, or the 
giacially sealed caves of Wales, each of which bears to 
geologists its individual measure of the time at which 
man was already established uponthé earth. The lecture 
was abrief reviewof the eyidence upon which some of 
our geologists have based their opinions that the close of 
the Glacial Epoch was but comparatively few centuries 
ago. The arguments adduced by the speaker tended to 
place this interesting time ata distance of from one to 
two hundred thousand years at least. 

In the beginning some reference was made to Prof. 
Wright's most recent book, which the speaker seemed to 
think had not received fair eriticism from different 
scientific authorities, and while he might not agree with 
the deductions of the work itself, he still liked to see 
open and manly opinions expressed, rather than sneering 
suggestions from behind the protection of high official 
position. 

The antiquity of man requires the correlation of so 
many ‘ologies’ that an opinion on the whole subject is 
liable to sustain a tinge of one’s theological, geological, 
or biological training, and this in his opinion is often a 
detriment to otherwise good work. Dr. Flagg considers 
that germ history proves Evolution, a process which Is 
an extremely slow one. All races of men now upon the 
globe give evidence of common origin; and as far back 
as our history goes we find races of men practically identi- 
cal with those of today, with such slight disadvan- 
tages, so far as civilization is concerned, that it is evident 
that we must go many times farther back to find great 
deviations. Civilization,in its essential features,was much 
the same six thousand years ago as it ls now, and we must 
go many times six thousand years to find the real dawn of 
civilization; the more especially since it is a fact that 
the savage state has an inertia which canbe but slowly 
overcome at the outset. 

The relation of man to the Glacial Epoch was a sub- 
ject upon which the speaker had much to say, and in illus- 
tration of his many facts there was projected upon the 
screen a large number of pictures, some of skulls, and 
implements,the relative antiquity of. which was discussed, 
others uf geological sections, whereby the different rela- 
tions of the different ‘finds’ could be popularly appreci- 
ated. The tendency of the evidence was toward the 
proof from many localities of theexistence of man dur- 
ing or at the close of the glacial times, while some few 
features, such as the glacially sealed bone caves of Wales, 
showed that man certainly existed during these times. 
The enormous age of the different finds, the relation of 
which to each other in poiut of time could be determined 
by the accompanying flint chips, was shown in many 
ways; by the erosion of river beds, the deposition of 
vegetable mould or the slow growth of stalagmitic lime 
deposits. 

The especial evidence of the little ‘Nampa Image,’ 
which was examined by the speaker, himself, and about 
which there could not be any possibility of fraud, was 
deemed to be of great value in determining that man had 
lived upon this earth for many times the traditional six 
thousand years. Many kincred subjects were treated 
with remarkable familiarity and fluency by Dr. Flagg, 
who demolished with his evidence many hypotheses 
which our geologists have come to consider almost as 
established facts. The Mound-Builder, the incoming of 
the Indians, the Lake-Dwellers, the relations of glacial 
man to the present races,and a host of topics of this 





, theme it would be difficult to imagine. 





nature, served to fill nearly two hours of exceedingly 
interesting session, at no moment of which did the 
speaker find himself at fault for the proper word or the 
apt illustration. 

A very hasty view was taken of the possible grounds 
upon which to account for the glacial cold. The theories 
of Upham and others of our local geologists were rapidly 
commented on, and their weakness, in the light of the! 
facts presented, was exposed. An astronomical cause, 
the combination of the changing distance of the Earth’s 
orbit from the Sun and the varying inclination of the 
Earth’s pole, through precession, was deemed to be suf- 
ficient to account for at least a portion of the ice. The 
time when the greatest effect could be observed, through | 
the conjunction of the maximnm distance and the mini- | 
mum inclination, was suggested. 

In conclusion, Dr. Flagg summed up the evidence | 
presented as making certain the fact that man existed 
upon the earth during the Glacial Epoch, possibly before 
it. A few discoveries point to his existence in Tertiary 
times, but these it is hardly yet possible to discuss. 
Farther, the weight of evidence seems to show that the | 
close of the Glacial Epoch was certainly not so late as ten | 
thousand years ago, but was more distant, probably from | 
one hundred to two hundred thousand years. 





Mr. Walter H. Kilham delivered at Lasell Seminary, } 
Auburndale, on Wednesday evening, the first of ten 
illustrated lectures on Architecture. The subject of the | 
initial lecture was Egyptian Architecture. Mr. Kilham 
“s a lecturer of known ability and knowledge of his | 
subject, and presented the subject of the evening in a| 
very instructive and entertaining manner. 





THE DRAMATIC WEEK, 

Before discussing the happenings of the dramatic 
week just ending, a word is due to the happening of 
great dramatic value with which last week closed: the 
play of ‘Giles Corey,’ given at the subscription perform- 
ance of the Theatre of Arts and Letters, last Saturday 
evening. The occasion was in many ways a memorable 
one. Regarded simply as a play, and especially if so 
regarded from the standpoint of the auditor unfamiliar 
with the original text, ‘Giles Corey’ is but a questionable | 
success, since the talk is unduly proportioned to the | 
action; and by the great though discreet cutting that | 
was necessary to bring the play iuto possible shape for | 
stage presentation, many clues and sequences were ne- | 
cessarily lost. But to the hearer already familiar with 
the play, and to the auditor gifted with imagination 
enough to reconstruct, from a few vivid hints, a great 
bistoric period, the play gave keen delight. In its few 
scenes, the lost world of Puritanism lived again; the 
world of blind superstition and magnificent courage; of 
simple, direct relationships. The first act is throughout a 
series of graphic suggestions; the wailing wiad in the 
deep-mouthed chimney, that sometimes seems an eerie 
voice; the black and lonely night that broods above the 
house on the forest borders; the old crone, crooning 
her malignant prophecies of ill; the wild-eyed child, 
absorbing to dreadful purpose the terrors opened to her 
fancy; the quaintly tender and simple wooing of Puritan 
man and maid; Murtha Corey's sweet good sense, and 
clear reasonableness, Giles Corey's slow-thoughted, 
iron-willed mastership; the terrifying end of the act, 














‘it has is prurient, mobid, hurtful. Th. 
adapted and acted with sufficient ski!) . .. 
‘part of Mr. Bellew, who contrives’ ¢ 

| thankless rdles with somewhat of dist 
‘sitive naturalness. Mrs. Potter make. 
nique of herart; but remains, as ey, 
exasperatingly artificial. 

At the Boston Theatre, ‘The Monn: 
latest effort in the way of comic opera 
by Alfred Cellier, has won much favor 
Lillian Russell and an able company. 
Gilbert’s best vein; whichis to say : 
quick with humanity, and when the |i; 
always topart in laughter. The mus 
tuneful; the actors’ part is done wit, 
and the effect of the whole is wholeso: 

At the Globe Theatre, ‘The Crust o; 
ably [adapted by Miss Guiney and \; 
Dumas’ ‘Demi-Monde,’ has enjoyeda r 
of much success. Mr. Davenport repla 
in theamusing réle of St. Aubyn, but fa 
work thejfacility, humor and virility w 
creation suggests. Miss Turner, as Mrs. 
the admirable impression of her origi; 
in her hands the brilliant adventuress ec 
close, constant and vivid interest, but 
like sympathy. 

At the Boston Museum, ‘Shore-Acre- 
semi-centennial, with its popularity not 
ever brightening. Atthe Hollis St. Th 
has made good its promise never to w: 
Columbia Theatre, Thos. Seabrooke’s my 
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successes. At the Bowdoin Square Thea 
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Stage Whispers Say: 


That Duse comes high, but Boston is going to 


her. 


That the Isle of Champagne is a|parad 


neighbor to the Temperance Town. 
That the wind Bellew all this week, ar 


That the Champagne on tap at the Col: 


dry variety. 
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miums for Tuesday night. 
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That thanks to Mr. Edeson’s charming work, theres 
by pleasant paradox, harmony in the scenes there's War. 


in. 
That Mr. Seabrooke has too watery 


a name 


tof ” 


appropriately associated with Champagne. 
That May Robson’s three-legged dance is the comedy 


wonder of the year. 


That Miss Clarke’s work made the Grand ()pera House 


last week, a Temple of the arts. 





THE ARTISTS’ FESTIVAL. 


The Artists’ Festival, given by the Art Student's Asso- 
ciation at the Boston Art Museum on Wednesday even 


when the shouting mob of witch-haters pours in at the | ing, proved an even greater success than had bees 
low door, and curious, unpitying faces peer in at the | anticipated from the announcement of the plans for the 
home windows, and Martha Corey stands chained and | occasion; and this is putting the matter strongly inde 


anathema, and Giles pours out in a lava-flood his rage of 
pity, of remorse, of resentment. It is wonderfully real; 
it gives us back the past, and with ita comprehension 
of the past. The scenes that follow are episodic, with 
little attempt at sequence; but they are haunting in their 
vivid humanity, their heavy, inescapable tragedy. The 
play, though offered with wofully inadequate prepara- 
tion, was well and earnestly acted. Such a ‘large utter- 
ance of the early gods’ as rarely we are now-a-days 
blessed withal spoke in Martha's plea before the judges, 
as magnificently given by Mrs. Booth. Mr. MacKay’s 
Giles was conceived with flue imagination and acted 
with rugged power; Mr. Ormonde was vividly pvictur- 
esque—perhaps a shade too vividly so—as the Puritan 
lover; looking rather a cavalier by Velasquez. The 
audience, though not numerous, was a distinguished and 
a cordial one; and Miss Mary Wilkins and the Theatre 
of Arts and Letters had its sincere gratitude for an 
evening of genuine artistic pleasure. 

The attractions of the present week have included but | 
few significant novelties. At the Tremont Theatre, the | 
Potter-Bellew company have produced ‘The Marriage 
Spectre,’ an adaptation of Dumas’ famous—or shall we 
say notorious?—‘Francillon.” The motif of the play is 
the threat made by a jealous wife that if shecan satisfy 
herself of her husband's infidelity, 
hour herself become unfaithfal. Later she asserts that | 
her threat has been fulfilled; and two-thirds of the play 
are devoted to the efforts of the husband to. discover 
whether she has spoken the truth, which in ,the end he 





of a glorious epoch long faded, must 
mate. 


| cession wound its way: the Spanish cou 


| The beautiful halls of the Museum fitly framed, for the 
| too short hours of the Festival, a series of pictures whic 
| for sumptuous magnificence, for richness and variety 0! 
coloring, quaintness of impression, lifelike 1 


rodact 
roauct 


look far to find 


The period chosen for illustration was the Repals 
sance. Six typical groups, formed from that brilliant 
period, held court in the various rooms in whicd te 
| guests thronged and through which the beautiful pro 


rt of Ferdinand 


and Isabella ; the Italian court of Lorenzo the Magnificent 


| white, the flower-girls in glowing scarlet, the - 
she will in that | draperies of vivid green; calling for especial mention © 


admiration. Among Other striking gr 


| Italian mercenaries, a fine, sturdy, swashbu 
| the German hawking-party, full of old world 
| quaint picturesqueness; the burgomasters, 


the Englisb, of Henry the Eighth; the French, of Hearj 
the Fourth; the Dutch group, a reproduction of 4 famous 
picture of the Sisters of Mercy, from the seum at 
| Haarlem; the pontifical court of Pius II. The costumes 
were entirely accurate and amazingly sumptuous; 80d 18 
| many instances the type of character sorted, with adm'r 
able gain to illusion, curiously well with the persona!) 
of the wearer of the costume. 

The procession was a succession of exquisitely $8t'* 
fying pictures; the guilds and crafts of medieval days 
were represented with vivid picturesqueness, t'\' stalwart 

| workers in iron, the fair, pale spinners, 2! 10 cloudy 
ayers, = 
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= » as court gleemen, the Mandolin Club as 


— a choir of chanting boys anda quartet of 
piostrel-| ie creatly enhanced the evening's pleasure. 
jasty gon ms ots were served, in flower-draped bask- 
Dainty Fe ab aod revel reigned until the sma’ hours 
ots; and os aorfew to one of the most brilliant social 
pm of many seasons. 





MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 





rye April Areng contains & strong paper by Hamlin 
2 ne Future of Fiction.” Dr. Alfred Russell 
vatlace writes on The Wage-Worker and how he may be 
— from the Social Quagmire. W. D. McCrackan 
ve ve «flow the Initiative and Referendum may be_ 


Garland on‘ 


re into our Government.” Eva McDonald Valesh 
ene in a striking paper on ‘The Tenement House 
oe in New York.’ Rev. Geo. Lorimer writes on 
‘aothority in Christianity,’ and Mr. Flower discusses at 
al ‘Yhe Burning and Lynching of Negroes in the 


cogth.’ Other papers of interest in this number are by 
. f Underwood, Katherine Coolidge, Chester A. Reed, 
Helen E. Starrett and Allan Forman. 

piblia for April bristles with goed things, archwalog- 
cally, historic ally and otherwise. The face of Naville, 
ve great Egyptologist, greets you at once, and then you 
oan 08 euch articles as ‘King’s Solomon’s Quarries’ by 
veof, Sharpe, ‘Potsherd Decorations’ by Rev. Wm. C. 
Winslow, ‘A Religious Functionary of Very Ancient 
nays’ by I. H. Cooke, ‘Abram and Sara and the Egyptian 


Kings’ by Prof. Barber, ‘Cypros in its Relations to the 


gible and Homer’ by Camden M. Cobern, Ph. D., ‘Classi- 
s) Archeology’ by C. H. 8. Davis, Ph.D., and ‘Tel Beni- 
jmran cs. Tel-el-Amarna,’ or an effort to show that the 


former is the true name of that famous site. Such, with 
aaa and reviews, give you much to study and enjoy. 
Readers of this journal will find themselves at home in 
piblia, published monthly at Meriden, Conn. 


The April number of Lippincott’s Magazine is mainly | 
jyoted to Columbus and the Exposition. The complete 
novel, ‘Columbus in Love,’\is by George Alfred Townsend 
and narrates fully and jfeelingly the great discoverer’s re- 
istions with Beatrix Enriquez. The leading ‘persons of | 
tbat day in Spain, and some,of the chief scenes, are in | 
troduced—Isabella, Ferdinand, the court, the bishops, the 
fall of Granada, the Inquisition; as well as those most 
closely associated with the Genoese—the faithful Nunez, 
the good prior of Rabida, Pinzon, the sailors, and many 
more. The canvas is crowded, and those who will ma 
bere make enlarged acquaintance not only with the sur- | 
face of Spain at that eventful era, but with the spirit of 
the time and the heart of its greatest man. The novel is 
foly illustrated. The non-Columbian papers include one 
by Edgar Saltus on ‘Sappho;’ an instalment of M. Crof- | 
ion's ‘Men of the Day,’ covering J. A. Froude, Gounod, | 
Dr. Farrar, General Howard, and Congressman Holman; 
and an illustrated tale by Annie Flint—‘Abraham’s Mother,’ 
which is the second in the series of Lippincott’s Notable 
Stories. 

The high lights of the April Century are Anarchists 
and Arbor Day. The number opens with a notable article 
on fhe Chicago Anarchists of 1886,’ being a {review of | 
theircrime, trial, and punishment, written by Joseph E. 
Gary, the judge who presided at the trial. This article, | 
which would be of importance at any time in view of the | 
doubt expressed in‘certain quarters as to the justice of | 


| 


the men hanged in Chicago, is of particular timeliness in |” 


view of the approach of the lst of May with its recur- | 
ring social disorders throughout the world, and especially | 
in view of the opening of the World’s Fair and the | 


general interest felt among the people as to the preserva- | 
tion of order during the year. The “paper is illustrated | 
with portraits and also by striking full-page views of | _ 
incidents carefully drawn by Castaigne from descriptions | 
cf eye-witnesses. There are also reproductions of the | 


anarchist handbills and sketches of explosives found in 
the possession of the prisoners. This is, in a certain 


| ence Stedman, splendidly illustrated with views of the 
| principal streets and buildings of the great metropolis. 
| This is the third paper in the St. Nicholas series of ‘Lead- 


Sympathetic picture, excellently drawn and fall of charac- 


ter. Mr. Pearce, being a Boston man, though he lives 
in France, it is fitting that one of his best pictures should 
be owned in his native city. ‘Italian Painting and the 
late Giovanni Morrelli’ is the subject of a short paper 
which precedes an elaborately illustrated paper on Jacopo 
Palma’s ‘The Portrait of a Poet,’ by W. Fred Dickes. | 


To the average reader, the most interesting article in | 
the number is ‘The Home Life of John Leech,’ by Henry 
Silver. In this we have not only Mr. Silver's entertain- 
ing account of the famous draughtsman, bat a number 
of illustrations showing the delightful ‘home’ in which 
his home-life was spent. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish next week, 
iu their American Statesmen Series, a new life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Mr. John T. Morse, Jr., wao has written 
several volumes in this Series, has told the story of 
Lincoln's life with marked success, in two volumes which 
are naturally devoted primarily to the political portion of 
his career, the various important questions that engaged 
his attention before the war, and the still more important 
ones that engrossed his mind so closely during the war; 
and which illustrate the marvelous wisdom, good sense, 
sagacity, freedom from passion, comprehensive patriot- 
ism, all dominated by a lofty moral purpose, that gave 
such force to his judgments and commended his measures 
to the popular mind. Mr. Morse has done his work with 
admirable skill, and has produced a biography of most 
engaging character, and made a most important contr}- 
bution to American political history. 


The leading feature of the April St. Nicholas, The 
Century Co.'s magazine for boys and girls, is an 
article on New York, by the poet-critic, Edmund Clar- 


ing Cities of the United States.” Boston and Philadel- 
phia have already been treated by Colonel Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson and Talcott Williams of the Philadeiphia 
Press. Papers on Chicago, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
Washington, St. Louis, Brooklyn, and San Francisco 
and other cities are to follow. 





Romance for Aprilis the eighth in that magazine's 


| series of special numbers, nearly half of its contents be- 


ing from the Italian. The most famous Italian authors 


| are represented in this collection, and the selections em- 


brace a powerful war story, an alms-house sketch, a _ tale 
of King Humbert’s kindness, two sparkling love stories, 
and thrilling incidents, legends and adventures. Besides 
the Italian stories, thereare strong and beautiful tales by 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Eva Wilder McGlasson, Mary 
C. Hungerford and others; an Australian April Fool 
story, a very funny ghost story by Oscar Wilde, and one 
of the most charming of French love stories by Henri de 
Chennevitres. This interesting periodical comes from 
Romance Pablishing Company, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 





EDUCATIONAL 
HE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
154 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, Latin, Greek, 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions.) 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Founded by Dr. EBEN TOURJEE. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 


Masic, Elocution, Fine Arts, Litrature. Send for 
Illustrated Calendar. 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


RADFORD ACADEMY, 
BHMADFORD, MASS. “aa Pr 


§F or the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur 
passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in 





sense, an Arbor Day number of the Century, the flavor | grove; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general course 


being supplied in part by an article on the Arnold Arbore- 
tam of Harvard University, described under the titte of 
‘A Tree Museum,’ by Miss M. C. Robbins. This unique 
institution, which it is believed has never before been the 
subject of an illustrated paper, is illustrated by Mr. Fenn 
‘ul Mr. Sandham, ,together with portraits of James 
Amold, the founder, George B. Emerson, one of his 
\rustees, and Professor Charles Sprague Sargent, the 
greatest authority on trees in America, who has charge 
of the Arboretum. In articles of personal material there 
‘8 critical sketch of Margaret Faller, with unpublished 
letters by her and a portrait after the painting by Thomas 
aan, and further passages from the correspondence of 
zeneral and Senator Sherman, bringing to a conclusion 
‘The Letters of Two Brothers.’ 


The frontispiece of the Magazine of Art for April is 
an etching by S. A. Schoff of Frank Sprague Pearce’s fine 
palnting, ‘The Prelude.” ‘The Prelude’—or, to call it by 
its original name, ‘The Guitar Player’—found an immedi- 
a in Mr. John Lowell, who brought it over 
eh. ume and parted with it thereto Mr. Francis Bart- 

* 4tis & work of considerable brilliancy, rich in its 

mony of color and solidly painted—a scholarly and 


| of study; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


| WEST NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 





N' ‘COMMONWEALTH. - | 9 
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RT EDUCATION 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The Prang Courses in Form Study, Drawing and Color have 
for their object:—a. The acquisition by the pupil, through 
personal observation and thought, of accurate and systematic 


| knowledge of Form and Color. 6. The cultivation in the pupil of 


& love for beauty of Form and Color as seen in Nature and in Art. 


}¢. The development, through practice, of skill in the use of Form 


and Color as means for the expression of thought and feeling 
Particulars in regard to the Courses themselves, their adapta- 
bility to different grades and different school conditions and the 
materials necessary for working them out, as well as information 
regarding Prang’s Normal Art Classes for the instruction 
teachers through home study and correspondence, may be had on 
application to 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 
Boston. New York. Chicago. 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
MOSTON, MASS. 
The Leading School of Expression in America. First to teach 
the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A. 
Boston, Mass 








OWARD SEMINARY, 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Plymouth Co., 25 miles from Boston. High-grade School for 
Girls; pleasant surrounding; home care; number limited. Ad- 
vantages in Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Training. Domestic 
Science Diplomas awarded for graduation from regular course. 
Send for an illustrated circular. 

H. M. WILLARD, A. M., Principal. 


FASTIAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
POUGHHEEPSIB, N. ¥. 


Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Commercial Law, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, etc. Young Men and 
women practically educated. No charge for situations furnished. 
address for catalogue Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


jAVERFORD COLLEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. R. Under 
the care of Friends, but open to all. Library 28,000 volumes 
Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with flelds for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
field and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-resident 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre- 
paratory department. Tuition, $150, Board and Tultion, $5008 
year. Address 
THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa. 


USSEY INSTITUTION (of Harvard University), 
FOREST HILLS, MASS, 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin its regu- 
lar course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical instruction 
is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to learn how to 
carry on farms or gardens either for profit or pleasure. Some 
instruction may here be obtained without taking the amount of 
time necessary for a full college course. For further information 
address Prof. FRANUIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


semeoetseniennes 


: io WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


A‘school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur- 
passed equipment. 

Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounus all admirable in equipment. Isolated and perfectly ttt 
Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 

Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 
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RAtes COLLEGE, 
LEWISTON, MAINE. 


FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT; Rey. Oren 

Cheney, D.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prot. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Kev. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Chase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
HH. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rev. Alfred W. Anthony 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; William H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about $140. Pecuniary assistance, from the income of thirty- 
seven scholarships and other benefactions, is rendered to those 





} 
| WEST NEWTON: MASS. 


| Fortieth year of this family school for boys and girls will begin 
| Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1892; preparation for Harvard, Smith, 
| Wellesley,and other colleges, for scientific schools,and for business ; 
special attention given to character building. Send for catalogue, 
| or call Tuesdays for information, at 


N. T. ALLEN’S, West Newton, Mass. 


(GcHooL OF CHEMISTRY, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN.) Te 
Training for service, educational or industrial. §jPreparation 
| for a pursuit asa chemist. Advantages for research. The direc- 
| tory of the graduates, showing what each one is doing, sent upon 
request. Address, School of Chemistry, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 


paRocroRr ACADEMY, 
ANDOVER, N. H. 
Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The) course 

















ESLEYAN ACADEMY, ' 
WILBRAHAM, MASS, 7 4 
One of the best academic and classical schools in New England 
| $200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, will 
| cover ordinary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug. 31. 
Send for catalogue to 
Rev. W. R. NEWHALL, A M., Principal. 





of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north of 
Concord, om the Northern Railroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful an 
comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 
for catalogue to 

Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 


PARVARD UNIVERSITY, (Dental Department) 
BOSTON, MASS, 

The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept. 
1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
| distributed. Ite infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 





- | mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 


nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 

| of materials. For information address 

Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
161 Newbury 8t., Boston. 








AN EASTER IDYL. 


BY MARTHA MCCULLOCH WILLIAMS, 


The April sky had freakish clouds 
To fleck its tender blue. 
In blurs, in lances allof gold, 
The April sun came through. 
Buds buret them outa merry rout, 
And robing 'gan to sing, 
As Mistress Jane came down the lane,. 
A pattern of the spring. 


[ler eyes did match the April blue, 
Iler gown the light cloud’s gray, | 

And valley lilies kissed a throat 
As fairly white as ther. 

The silver wind blew yet more kina 
That she did pass along, 


|men, from his father’s collection, 


The son of Count Crispi, the former 
Premier of Italy, has been placed by his 
father in a house of correction in Pisa. | 
Despite his deep affection the Count was | 
obliged to act with severity toward his son, | 
who has lived a fast life for some time. 
Months ago the Count was forced to deny | 
him credit, but the boy placed himself in 
the hands of money-lenders and borrowed | 
at usurious rates on the strength of his | 
name. Among many other things, it is 
said that the young man did not hesitate to 
sell important documents, including letters | 
from Mazzini, Garibaldi and other famous | 
Some | 
of the letters have got into the hands of a 
political enemy of the ex-Premier. Young 
Crispi will bicome of age next month. 





And riches sweet before her feet 
Tie purpling violets flung. 


Slow loitering at my lady’s side 
That happy Easter-time, 


We heard the church-bells chime. 
Her cheek grew red, as swift I said, 
While low her sweet eves fell, 
“Grant me, I ask, the happy task 
Toring an Easter belle.” 


| 
| 
Full softly through the sunlit morn 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


~—{Harper’s Bazar, 


CHAT ABOUT MEN 


WOMEN, 


AND 


‘Uncle Joe’ Tavenor, the gient shoemaker 
of Rahway, N. J., who died suddenly last 
week, stood 6 feet 4 1-2 in 
and weighed 360 pounds. From shoulder 
to shoulder he measured a few inches over 
2 feet. His head, covered with shaggy 
white hair, was well formed. 
high forehead. His features were those of 
the great, bluff, good-natured Englishman 
which he was. He was 68 years old. 


When the announcement was made that 
Mrs. Hoke Smith's circle of first cousins 
numbered forty-one, the general public 
awarded to her the palm for moltitudinous 
kindred. The wife of the Secretary of the 
Interior is quite thrown in the shade, how- 
ever, by Mrs. Tom L. Johnson of Obio, 
who comes to the front with the statement 
that she has sixty-two first cousins. 


Archdeacon Sir George Prevost, who 
recently died at Dinsley, in Gloucestershire, 
in his eightieth year, was a friend and 
associate of Dr. 
movement. He was a graduate of Oriel 
College, Oxford. 


James H. Meriwether (colored), a clerk 
in the Treasury Department in Washington, 
recently tendered his resignation to Secre 
tary Foster. He is reputed to be worth 
$250,000. He was born in Kentucky 45 
years ago. At the age of 19 he was made 
Principal of the city school of Loaisville 
He speculated in real estate and isa large 
owner in the most improved section of 
the city. 


Ida M. Lewis, Newport's life-saving hero- 
ine, says that her famous lifeboat is being 
prepared to be sent to the World's Fair, 
but that she herself will uot be a part of 
the Chicago exhibit, nor will her medals be 
seen in the Exposition, as has been an- 
nounced, 


Dr. Hans von Biilow has recovered from 
his long illness, the greater part of which 
he spent in a private asylum in Berlin, and 
conducted the last Philbarmonic concert 
recently held in that city. It is said that 
his recovery is complete and that he looks 
better than he has for fora long time, It 
is ebserved that his movements at the 
director's stand are much less violent and 
eccentric than of yore, though his beat has 
lost nothing in firmness and decision. 


Mr. Charles A. Dana bid $2025 fora six- 
teen-inch jar of celadon glaze, with floral 
decorations in low relief, which formed a 
part of the Samuel Colman collection sold 
in New York last week. Another bidder 
offered $2050, however, and secured it. 


The Insurance Record says thatin June, 
1890, the late Col. Elliott F. Shepard tried 
to obtain a $100,000 life insurance policy 
from a certain company, but that he was 
refused because the physicians who ex- 
amined him discovered organic weakness. 
Then the colonel went to another company, 
whose medical experts pronouuced him 
sound, and the applicant got his $100,000. 


Last Monday, April 3, was the three 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of the 
poet George Herbert—as well as the 110th 
of that of Washington Irving. 


General Collins has appointed Mr. Pierce | 


J. Grace of Boston as 


vice and deputy 
consul. 


The late M. Taine valued privacy more 
and more the older he grew, and greatly 
detested the newspaper interviewer. One 
of that species of journalist captured him, 
however, one day, and the author was 
unguarded enough to say that Victor Hugo, 
as a writer, reminded him of a gendarme 
in a state of delirium tremens. This was 
published in the ‘Voltaire,’ to Taine’s 
horror and disgust; and his prejudice was 
thereby rendered stronger than ever, 


his stockings | 


He had a} 


Pusey in the Tractarian | : , 
: Angee | poet, in the Wisconsin graveyard where he | 


Commander F. W. Dickins has 
ordered to special duty under the 
Department for the purpose of escorting 
representatives of the Spanish Government 


State | 


to the World’s Fair, to Boston, Niagara 
| Falls and other points of interest in the 
United States. ° 


The particular seat inthe French Acad- 
“my made vacant by the death of M. Taine 
js No. 17. It is said to be the one of thore 
| whose occupant usually lives but a com- 
| paratively short time after he attains to 


| the dignity of membership; but it has been | 


held by some of the most distinguished of 
the Immortlas. Among them may be men- 
ltioned L’Kstoile, historian, 1684; Coislin, 
| bishop, 1710; Sarian, also bishop, 1785; 
Alembert, founder of the French Eacyclo- 
| paedia, 1754; Portalis, one of the editors 
jot the Civil Code, 1803; Nodier, lit’ Grateur, 


1833, and Mérimée, romancist, 1844. 
| 


| Alexander Pope regards ‘The Polo Pony’ 
upon which he is now working 4s his best 
}work. I[tis a portrait of his polo pony 
Wanita, showing the little horse standing 
in a shed sadd'ed and bridled for the polo 
tield. The face is turned toward the specta- 
tor. The horse is a beautiful specimen of 
the animal race, and the likeness shows it 
to be a most Intelligent creature. The 
painting is life-size. Mr. 
ardent polo-player, and the pony is the one 


ithe Hingham ground. The cauvas is 
|painted on a commission from Mr. G 


F. Bouve. 





|}committee to raise funds for a monument 
| . t 

o James Gale Percival, the Connecticut 
lis buried. No stone of any kind marks 
the grave to-day. 


A bronze statue of the great sculptor, 
| Thorwaldsen is to be given by the Danish 
}citizens of New York an? Brooklyn to the 

former city, an@will be placed in Central 
park. Itis acopy of the marble statue 
executed by Thorwaldsen himself and 
| represents him asthe sculptor at work, 


in his blouse, mallet and chisel in hand. 


Boston may well be proud of her suc- 
cess in the first annual contest instituted 
by the National Conservatory of 
York. The piano-forte concerto 
| ($200) was taken by Mr. Joshua Phippen 
of this city, by birth a Salemite. Mr. 
Phippen was a pupilof Mr. Lang, and ix 
known here as a pianist, organist and 
teacher. Mr. Frederick 
city took the prize for suite for string 
| orchestra ($300). Mr. Bullard was a pupil 
| of Rhineberger, and his songs are esteemed 
|by singers. The cantata prize ($300) was 
j}awarded to Mr. Horatio W. Parker, the 
new organist of Trinity Church. 


| 
| Rev. Lucius R. Paige, D. D., the Methu- 
| saleh of historical scholars in New Eng- 
}land, takes his pen on March 30 to write 
| Rev. W.C. Winslow: ‘‘As I was 90 years 
}old whenI renewed my subscription, last 
| year, I supposed that it would be my last 
lcontribution to the Egypt Exploration 
|Fund. But God has mercifully added 
|another year to my long life, and I once 
more enclose my check in behalf of a very 
He still draws up 





j 


interesting enterprise.” 
; his own check. 


Prince Roland Bonaparte, who is de- 
| voted to science, is going to make a study 
iof the Indians of New Mexico and Colo- 
/rado when he comes to the World's Fair. 


| Captain Joseph W. Amazeen, of Ports- 
|mouth, N. H., commanded the first steam- 
| boat to ply between that town and the Isle 
lof Shoals. He died a few days ago in his 
| seventy-ninth year. 


Mrs. Humphrey Ward has been invited to 
|lend the original manuscript of‘Robert Els- 
| mere’for exhibition in the Woman’s Build- 
ing of the World's Fair. 


| General Charles Williams, one of the 
| wealthiest and most prominent citizens to 
Manchester, N. H., while ona recent jour- 
ney to his plantation in Florida was strick- 
en with paralysis and for some days was 
unconscious. He is nowin Florida, and 
somewhat improved, yet his friends con- 
sider his condition a very serious one. 
General Williams is practically the owner 
of the Manchester Street Railroad and its 
prominently identified with several other 
business projects. He is about fifty-five 
years old, 
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Sccretary of the Interior Hoke Smith 
bas rented the residence, on Massachusetts 
avenue, forinerly occupied by his predeces- 
sor in the same department, Mr. Lamar. 


Richard M. Hunt, of New York, is the 
first American to receive the gold medal of 
Quien Victoria, annually awarded to him 
whom the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects shall select as the most 
worthy exponent of their profession. Mr. 
Hunt probably wins the recognition just 
now by his design of the Administration 
building at the World’s Fair, but his other 
work in America is well-known abroad. 


Gen. Lew Wallace's aew novel is now 
finished, but has not yet been sent to press, 
and it will probably be late in the autumn 
before it reaches the public. 


Judge R R. Nelson, of the United States 
istrict Court of Minnesota, 
manon 


Hon. Asa W. Tenney, Dartmouth College 
59, has accepted an invitation ‘o act as 
annual 
banquet, to be held at Springfield, Mass., 
May 19. 


The most noted Chinese doctor 
country has ju-t died 
He was Li Po Tal. 
about 1850 and built up aiarge practice, 
having white people as weil as his owa 
countrymen for patients. The Emperora 
few years ago sent him the highest Chi- 
nese medical diploma, 


in the 
in San Francisco. 


One of the most unique 
received by a Washington 
Kate Field’s Washington, was that pre- 
|pared forthe daughter of ex-Representa- 
tive Scranton upon her marriage to Lieu 
tenant Tate of the army a few weeks ago. 
This was avolume compiled by a friend 
|who had known her from earliest child- 
hood. The narration in verse gives a 
history of her life from babyhood, the 
quaint and clever sayings of the child, 
and profuse illustrations of important 
events. The volume ts bound in white 
leather and tipped with silver. 


presents ever 
bride, 


A search bas been instituted by Chan- 
'cellor MacCracken, through Minister Lin- 


jcolo, forthe first ‘sun-picture’ or photo- | ——————— 
graph of the human countenance, made by | 


Prof. Draper, and sent by him to Sir John 
Herschel, the astronomer, which the Uni- 
| versity of the City of New York desires to 
| place in its exhibit at the World’s Fair. 
The search is being made by Sir William 
| Herschel among the papers of his father 


and among the archives of the Royal 
Society. 

| 

| The old Cornhill bookseller, Daniel C. 


Colesworthy, whose death occurred at his 
home in Chelsea, last Saturday, will be 
greatly missed. He was almost elghty- 
three years old, and his store at Cornhill 
|/and Court street has been for more than 
forty years a resort of lovers of books and 
friends of worthy causes. Mr. Coles- 
worthy used to say that he hoped to live as 
long as Gladstone, who was his senior a 
| year, and whom he greatly admired. 


Prof. Boyesen’s next work will consist 
of a volume of essays on Scandinavin liter- 
ature, dealirg with the work of Ibsen, 
Bjornson, Tequer and the other famous 
Scandivavian writers of the present 
century. 


One notable feature of the late General 
Kirby Swith’s personal appearance was his 
|beard, which possessed truly patriarchal 

proportions, and combined with his broad, 

| high forehead to make him the ideal of the 
sage that he was. He was erudite and 
| scholarly, and was held in high esteem at 
| Sewance for his learning and urbanity. 


The French Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion has given an opinion in favor of the 
| organization at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
{of a section reserved especially for the art- 
‘instruction of women. ‘This is supposed 

to be one of the first effects of the campaign 
|conducted by Mme. Léon Bertaux in favor 
jof women painters and sculptors. 


| Mr. Truxton Beale, United States Minis- 
iter to Greece, Roumania and Servia, has 
|informed the State Department that the 
| widow of Dr. Schliemann has determined 
to present to the United States National 
'Museum a portion of the relics unearthed 
|at Troy by her late husband. 


| 
| How’s This! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 


F. J. CHENEY &CO., Props., Toledo, O. | 


We the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 


- SPECIAL NOTICE. 


patrons and offer entire 


is the only | 
he district bench appointed before | 
| the Civil War. 


Psi Upsilon | 
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I am now prepared to receive my 


] > 
full lines of fine Y NeW and 


FRENCH MILLINERY, 


Large and small Carriage 
sols, and many other novelties 
have also been  success{yy 

securing the best French Coy i 
made, “THE FADETTE,” anaes 
the only direct importer. Shall e 
pleased to send these corsets .° 
approval any distance, _— 


A. V. DOYLE, 


175 TREMONT STREET. 
EVANS HOUSE. 
JUST READY. 
THE LATEST AND BES? porTRajr 


Bishoy 
Phillips Brooks, 


ETCHED FROM THE LATEST proto. 
GRAPAS IN THE HIGHEST stTyLy 


OF THE ART, 
BY 
CHARLES A. WALKER, 


On Paper 13x18 inches, Price, $1.09 


ALSO A LIMITED NUMBER or 
India Paper Proufs, Price, $2.50. 
Signed Japan Proofs, Price, $5.00 


Para. 


Sold by Booksellers and Art Dealers 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publish¢ 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


Sent post 


AIR MATTRESS. 





The celebrated hygienic AIR MATTRESS has ne 
equal for a perfectly pure, clean and healthfe 
bed, indorsed by the leading physicians. 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., 


7 TEMPLE PLACE. 


OPIU IME Sissies 
Sermons for the Winter 


We are now printing, weekly, in tract form, a 
series of sermons of the winter by Rev. Epwarp 
EVERETT HALE, D.D. These sermons wil! be 
sent regularly, post-paid, to any given address on 
receipt of one dollar. Single copies five cents 
each. Now ready: : 

No. THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 

“ THE FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIsT. 
LIFE HID WITH GOD. 

THE PERFECT SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

Tv GLORIFY GuD. 

WHITTIER, CURTIS AND LONGFEL 
LOW. 





om no 


“’TIS FIFTY YEARS SINCE.” 
PERSONAL RELIGION. 
MODERN IDOLATRY. 

TO ENJOY HIM FOREVER. 
TRUTH. 

HOW [LO USE THE BIBLE. 
LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 
PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
CKEBDS AND LIFE. 

16. LAW OF LOVE. 


Subscriptions may be sent to the publishers, 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston: 


- 
al-wiedaaked 
Veen OC mn 


~ 


———< 


AN EASTER GIFT. 


FIVE PROPHETS OF TO-DAY. 


—BY— 
EDWARD E. HALE, WM. H. LYON 
and CHAS. G. AMES. 
Rough white paper covers, 25cts. 








For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon ™., 


|and Lend a Hand office, 3 Hamilton Place 





Steam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 
| 


West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 


Toledo, O. Walding, Kinnan & Marvin, | 


Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 


acting directly upon the blood and mucous | 


surfaces of the system. 
bottle. 


Testimo- 
nials free. 


Price, 75c. per | 
Sold by all Druggists. per J. B. BRYANT 


TURNED SAME DAY. 


Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint S)ace- 
UPHOLSTERE® ‘ 
and CABINET-MAKER, 


711 Tremont St. | Between 

















| Rutlandand Concord Sq: 
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THE SKIES IN APRIL. 


‘OVEMENTS OF THE 
PLANETS. 


» York Times.] 


rere are severe 


/among the planets for April would have to 


rHE SUN TO OCCUR |be awarded to this far-distant heavenly 


body. Heis now, to be sure, fairly visible 
|to the naked eye, shining asa star of the 
|}sixth magnitude about 18° southeast of 
jthe bright star Spica, inthe constellation 
|of the Virgin. Unless one were to bring a 


euite important and telescope to aid his natural vision, he 
Med na to distinguish the could hardly distinguish the planet from 


rresting Pa make it of more than the host of stars of equal brilliancy that 
eh of Apri ® rhe event of greatest Surround him. With that aid, however, 
<8 oe nee attractive to the scien- | the delicate green color and steady light of 
pent and m< se of the sun onthe the planet make him fairly conspicuous in 
« the tota! & month his setting of twinklers. 
sah of rm ‘ 


nd Lou 


t permitted to see the 
tude, it occurs under 
Te atgnces W! make its observation 

roms amising to science. At such 

AT eg other, our great luminary 
a ey ra few minutes of his daz- 
ee and y exposes his coronal 
ce i 3 tt camera. Then, if ever, 
go rs can gain clear views 
surging movements, 
joys eruptions, and the myste- 
ee nphances of the mighty orb of 
te, eotnates the machinery of the 
and ocean and so pow- 
yur material interests. 
eclipse occurs ata time 
ns lar fires are in extraordinary 
the ttosphere is convulsed 
nous cyclone-like spots. It will 
n regions comparatively near 
ta time when astrono- 
" epared than ever before 
rove t opportunity. Eclipse 
will, moreover, be especially 
as possibly throwing some con- 
ht upon the climatic and meteor- 
a) influences exerted upon our own 

+ by the sun when the periodical 

sanees of his activity are in progress 

4 pearing & maximum. Upon a more 
orate knowledge of these solar changes 
ebeld that the future advance of our 
seitial meteorology and magnetism 
» tog great degree depend. 

The eclipse this year will be visible in 

» comparatively cloudless regions of 

» the African desert and of South 
meric, a Very important consideration 

4 one not likely to be so well fulfilled in 

sy other eclipse for the next half century. 
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teh gpd . 
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} 
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ong the path of total eclipse there are | 


vera) admirable stations available for 
pervation, while vessels traversing the 
dantic trade-wind zone will be in fine 
sitions for observing the phenomenon. 

Ip the eclipses observed during years of 
solar disturbance, the large, 
sed, reguiar corona of former years 

swento have given place to a white one 
pf diferent shape, and the sun’s photo- 
phere waS remarkably expanded on the 
bane of his equator, forming long ex- 
esons on either side of the orb, which 
peared as forks of light. 

This cnique form of the corona has rarely 
hen seen in years of great sun-spot 
requeocy. At such periods it shows a 

dency to general enlargement and also to 
comulation in the spot zones or higher 

sr latitudes. The scientists are ap- 
parently compelled to regard the somewhat 
eoeral contraction, with pale equatorial 
tensions of the sun’s corona, in years of 

imum spottedness, as evidence of de- 

ning energy, and the far brighter, more 
moiformly extended, and pink corona of 
diimum years as evidence that the solar 
forvaces have been replenished and are in 
mususily ferocious blast. 

Perhaps there could be no more con- 
tusive proof of there being a man in the 
oon than the fact that the phenomenon 
fhown as the ‘full’ occurs twice in April. 
fora short month to contain two phases is 
flewhat remarkable. The first of the 
Boola brought us a full moon, and the 
“Wil duplicate it, but the latter being 
*trwhat further south will probably seem 
Wer and nearer tous. The 9th has the 
Mise of last quarter, and April’s new moon 
“4 bot come until the 16th. 

_2ecolncidence between the day of the 
“A rclipse and that of new moon will 
Mebly strike those most interested in 
"ding the heavens, asitis only when the 
Ben comes between the sun and the earth 
~ me eclipse can occur. New moon 
~ ys takes place when the moon is on 
te . of the earth nearer the sun, as full 
4,20 Only bappen when the moon is on 
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What makes Uranus particularly deserv- 
ing of our interest the month is the fact 
lof his being in opposition with this sun on 
the 28th, after which he will be one of the 
galaxy of evening atars. Its greatest 
diameter for the vear also occurs at this 
time, when it subtends an angle of 3.82 
}seconds, but when at its’ furthest away 
this angle is only 3.42 seconds. It must be 
| borne in mind, however, that smal: though 
tliese angles be, a very considerable num- 
ber of miles of distance are involved. 
From the fact of its baving a measurable 
disk its diameter in miles is only a matter 
lof calculation, and the astronomers have 
decided that 31,700 miles is about the proper 
figure. 

Notwithstanding that Uranus is at so 
great adistance from the earth, this planet, 
as well as the nearer ones, has been placed 
in the weighing scales, and bas been found 
to be fifteen times as heavy as our earth. 
We are indebted to the satellites for this 
information. A planet is always tending 
to pull its satellite down, and the satellite 
is kept from falling by the speed with 
which it revolves. The heavier the planet 
the faster around spin the satellites, and 

|so from the speed of Uranus’s satellites a 
|measure of the mass of the planet is 
jafforded. Were Uranus heavier than he 
is, his satellites would revolve more 
quickly than they do; were he lighter, the 
| satellites would take a longer period for 
| their revolutions. 
| Weshall hardly havea glimpse of either 
Venus or Jupiter during April. The two 
|are engulfed in the long rays of gold that 
|shoot with tremendous beauty from the 
lsun and effectually pale even the brilliant 
coloring of these lustrous gems of the sky. 
| They have a little meeting of their own on 
the 28'h, the day following that on which 
Jupiter is in conjunction with the sun. 
iTheir two disks almost touch, and were 
| we only able to penetrate the dazzling sun- 
light, a picture as rare and as beautiful as 
that exhibited when last they came to- 
gether on the eastward side of the sun 
| would reward us. 
| Mercury is now among the morning stars 
| and is hastening toward his most distant 
| western position from the sun, which he 
| reaches on the 28:h, when he will be almost 
|27 degrees away. Atthis point he turns 
and approaches the sup, with which he is 
in conjunction early in June, when he 
swings around the eastern portion of his 
route once again to approach old Sol. 
Neptune, the furthest away of all the 
planets, has but very little to distinguish 
him this month. He isan evening star, is 
still in the constellation of Taurus, and is 
approaching the sun. He comes above the 
eastern horizon at about 11 o’clockin the 
|evening, but the hour is getting earlier and 
earlier each succeeding night as the planet 
gets nearer and nearer the time of conjunc- 
| tion with the sun. 
| While Jupiter, the brilliant, has faded 
away and has passed the less conspicuous 
| Mars on his way to the sun, the latter con- 
ltinues to shine with his usual steadiness, 
comiug into view as the high coloring of 
these beautiful sunsets of early Spring 
melt into more sober grays, then to take 
upon themselves the sombre hues of night. 
The warlike planet and Luna have their 
customary monthly meeting on the 19th, 
but the fulling crescent passes at some- 
| what too great a distance for an enjoyable 
| scenic display. 
| Ever since Saturn’s opposition on the 
29th of March he has been an evening star, 
and has nodoubt already begun to prove 
an aitractive feature in the evening sky, as 
he is to be found shining there soon after 
sunset, and is in the best position for obser- 
vation that he will be for the year. His 
rings are now slowly opening and will con- 
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ght times during April, the first rings will again disappear, a sees 
ast Monday morning, and | will be completed about 1915. The south- 
the same planet just as the | ern side will then be illuminated, and the [NVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALTY. 
“aoe to close. On the 14th comes planet will be in its brightest aspect. 
= my ‘turn, then Venus, two days later, ; 

Comes ue clesest for the month; Jupiter 
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turn on the 27th about mid- 


‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” 


*¢ We really permitted to see Uranus , Soothing Syrup. 2c. a bottle. 


_ BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


| 
}as plainly as we see Venus, Jupiter, or even 
|Saturn, the place of most distinction 


has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 
This last will make the best spec- perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins/ow’ 
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World's Fair Souvenir Coins 


CIVEN 


AWAY 


— TO— 


Subscribers t0 The Boston Commonwealth. 





The Beautiful Columbian Half-Dollars 


, coined by the United States Government 


as a souvenir of the World’s Fair, are sold by the Treasurer of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition for One Dollar apiece. 


Only 5,000,000 of them will be coined, and these are being rapidly taken by 


people all over the country. 


THe Boston COMMONWEALTH has secured enough of 


these [coins, paying 


therefor one dollar each, to be able to make the following offer: 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS: 


To each new subscriber, paying ®2.50 


in advance, we will send THE COMMONWEALTH for one year 


and one Souvenir Coin. 


RENEWALS: To each jsubscriber, now on our; list, renewing 
his subscription for one year, we will send one Souvenir Coin 
, 

(This offer will remain open to May 1, 1893.) 


OLD SUBSCRIBERS may obtain a Souvenir Coin by sending 
us the name of a new subscriber with $2.50, 


These coins are valuable as Souvenirs 
They cannot be bought for less than one 
be worth their weight in gold; for there 
lemand. 


, and are appropriate Gifts to Friends. 


dollar each, and in a few years they will 
are not enough of them to supply the 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE COMMONWEALTH AND GET A. 
COLUMBIAN SOUVENIR COIN. 





Address: Commonwealth}Publishina’Co., 


25 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


DR. JAKGER’S 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
Free from POJSONOTIS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


all 

















In Leading and Correct Styles. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common.) 


ENGRAVING 


AND 


PRINTING. 


PRINTING FOR WOMEN’S CLUB 
AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 


ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 


ORDERS BY MAIL. 


MISS GRANT, 


49 COURT STREET, ‘BOSTON. 





GOLD. AND SILVER PLATING 


We would call your attention to our 
New Plating and Repairing Depart- 
ment. All kinds of Hollow Ware, such 
as Cake Baskets, Butter Dishes, Casters 
and Ice Pitchers; also Table Knives, 


Forks and Spoons, etc, promptly 
attended to. 


APPLETON & BASSETT, 
Successors to G. B. Appleton & Co., 
304 WASHINGTON ST. 
FOR MARCH 
THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 
Phillips Brooks...... eC cvcccccccce seooeee KE. E, Hale 
Reformatories for Girls.........H. Sidney Everett 


Value of Manual Training.........B. F. McDaniel 
Keindéer in Alaska..........Dr. Sheldon Jackson 
Mass. Indian Association. 

Union in Work. 

Crime, Lunacy and Charity in Massachusetts. 


Coc cccccsccce. cooneccece coeseeeG. E. Littlefield 
Manual Training in Boston. 


Kodac Views of London Charities........L. H.C. 
Report of Lend a Hand Work. 
Seven Studies in Temperance. 
For sale at news-stands. Annual subscriptions 
$2.00. Single numbers 20 cents. 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
3 Hamilton Place, Bostone 


New England & Savannah $.8, C0, 


The Best, The Cheapest, 
The Most Comfortable 


ROUTE 10 FLORIDA 


AND ALL POINTS 


SOUTH OF VIRGINIA. 


Every Thursday from Lewis Wharf. 


A delightful sea trip to Savannah. No transfer 
and expense at New York. No detention at inter- 
mediate ports. 

For stateroom accommodations, rates and other 
information, apply to A. DeW. SAMPSON, 3806 
Washington St., A. P. Lane, 268 Washington 8t., 
| or RICHARDSON & BARNARD, Agents, 


20 ATLANTIC AVE. BOSTON. 
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RASS 
AND IRON 


Larger variety 
where in N. E. 


Importers 
and 
Manufactur 

ers. 


EDSTEADS 
BEDSTEADS 


than found else- 
100 designs. 


IGELOW COMPANY, 


70 Washington St,, 
BOSTON. 


Wholesale and Hetall. 





Announcement and Chat. 


The week at the Globe Theatre will be a 
brilliantly noteworthy one, thanks to che 
first Boston appearances of the thrice 
famous Italian emotional actress, Eleanora 
Duse. She will be seen as Camille on 
Tuesday; as Fédora on Wednesday; as La 
Loucandic ra aud Santuzza on Friday ; again 
as Camille at the Saturday matinée. The 
‘off nights’ wili be filled by Mr. Stetson’s 
company, who will appear in ‘The Crust of 
Society.’ 

Manager Atkinson, of the Bowdoin Sq. 
Theatre, announces a returo engagement of 
Cosgrove and Grant’s Comedians in ‘The 
Dazzler’ as the attraction at that house 
next week. ‘This company made a pro- 
nounced success at the Bowdoin Square 
Theatre last November. ‘The Dazzler is 
now in its third season, and Miss Annie 
Boyd, the bright and pleasing: soubrette, 
has become known as its principal attrac- 
tion throughout the country. The leading 
comedian is Joseph Ott, whose strikingly 
original methods have given him equal 
prominence in the cast with Miss Boyd, 
and these clever people are supported by 
Blanche Arkwright, F. Ward, Al. Hart, 
and other equally popular people. ‘l he 
Dazzler wilt be followed on April 17 by 
‘McCarthy's Misbaps.’ 


‘The Isle of Champagne,’ sparkling, spec- 
tacular, sucevssful, willremain indefinitely 
at the Columbia Theatre. 


‘The Mountebanks,’ Gilbert and Cellier’s 
brilliant opera, admirably interpreted by 
Lillian Russell and her company, remains 
another week at the Boston Theatre. 


On Monday night Mr. Edw. 8S. Willard 
begins his annual engagement at the 
Tremont Theatre and with such bright 
auspices as can be well understood from 
the fact that a greater part of the seats are 
already sold for each evening of the first 
week. Mr. Willard will first appear as 
Professor Goodwillie in J. M. Barrie’s 
comedy, ‘The Professor's Love Story. Itisa 
superlatively intellectual play, fall of flue 
fce'ing and gentleness. Heengages a pretty 
young lady as his private secretary, and, 
quite unaware of the fact, falls in love with 
her. How this condition is made apparent 
to the professor, how he escapes the 
schemes of designing persons who would 
have him change the object of bis affections, 
and finally how the story of his love is told 
to the right person, form the main theme of 
the play. ‘The work is chiefly pure comedy 
and Mr. Willard’s acting bas never failed 
to arouse even & greater enthusiasm than 
in any previous impersonation. Miss Marie 
Burroughs and a fine company appear in 
Mr. Willara’s support. 


This afternoon at the Tremont, Mrs. 
Potterand Mr. Bellow will present ‘The 
Marriage Spectre’ for the last time. This 
evening they will conclude their success- 
ful engagement with a presentation of 
Zola’s *Thérdse.’ 


The wheat fleld scene in ‘A Professor's 
Love Story’ is said to be one of the most 


realistic sett.ngs ever used in a play, the 


very fact that simple things are sembled 
causing unusually careful attention at 
every performance. 


There is scarcely a dull moment in Hoyt’s 
‘A Temperance Town’, for either the ‘Rum 
Crowd’ or the ‘Temperance Crowd’ are 
plotting against each other, or Mink Jones 
is staggering under the weight of his 
treadle and other loads, or Bingo, bis son, 
is whi-tling a song and making swift love 
for an awkward country boy with Rozy at 
the parson’s, or Uncle Joe, the oldest man 
in town, nearly 94, is acting very gay, or 
Ruth Hardman or Juck Worth are making 
love, or Judge Doe is conducting the 
court according to his decisions, and 
howling “Order!” 


Another week has been added to the run 
of ‘Shore-Acres’ at the Museum, and still 
the popularity of the play ingreases. The 
play has long since passed the doubtful 
pointand is now accepted as one of the 
standard productions on the stage which it 
is ‘the thing’ to see. The management is 
in frequent receipt of letters making com- 
ments on the play and the acting, but these 
criticisms only show the keen interest the 
play is awakening. Mr. Herne’s Uncle Nat 
Berry is a study from nature. itis the re- 
sult of thought on the part of the actor, 
and it furnishes excellent material for the 
student of the drama. Itis not a conven 
tional part, although the subject isa simple 
old farmer. Simplicity is often the most 
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difficult trait to portray successfully, yetin 
| the hands of Mr. Herne it is well nigh per- 
fect. Mr. Wilson in his character of 
Farmer Gates is another study. This pains- 
taking actor has given much attention to a 
|comparatively small part, but his work 
shows and the audiences appreciate it. Mr. 
Harri« is also excellent, and so is gracefu’ 
Mary Hampton in the réle of Hellen Berry. 
Mr. Edeson, Mr. Hudson, Mr. Schiller, 
Fanny Addison, Mr. Burrows and the 
others in the long cast each take an import 
ant part and contribute to the general ex- 
cellence. Now that the 50:h production 
| bas come and gone, the 100th performance 
| is being made ready. 


| Owing to the illness of Mr. Joseph 
| Frankeu, his part of Kneel and Pray, the 
| druggist, in ‘A Temperance Town’ at the 

Park Theatre has been tak2n the past week 
| by Mr. Claude H. Brooke; and Mr. Frink 
| Russell, beside playing his own part as 
| Bill Putnam, ‘one of the Rum Crowd,’ tcok 
| Mr. Brooke's place as the Boston lawyer. 


The 19th week of Hoyt’s ‘A Temperance 
Town’ begins Monday next at the Park 
Theatre, and the 129th to 135th perform- 
ance will be played. The peculiar hold 
which this merry satire on the unpopular 
probibition laws has on the theatre-going 
public may be partially accounted by the 
charm of the author’s name, which is the 
trade mark of all of Hoyt & Tbomas’ at- 
tractions, and the enviable reputation 
which the Park has for securing attrac- 
tions which will continue to delight amuse 
ment seekers for weeks and weeks. 


Since Thos (). Seabrooke took to read- 
ing Joe Miller's jokes in the tomb scene of 
‘The Isle of Champagne’ hundreds of peo- 
ple have written conundrums and sent 
them in. The latest is—‘*What relation is 
vinegar to its mother?” “Same as cham- 
pagne is to its pop.” 


The annual engagement of Augustin 
Daly's company will begin at the Hollis St. 
Theatre on Monday evening and continue 
for a period of two weeks. Since the an- 
nouncement was first made of this fact and 
the sale of reserved seats opened there has 
been a steady demand for seats to witness 
the comedies that Mr. Daly will present. 
The opening play will be ‘Little Miss Mil 
‘ion,’ and it will be repeated on Tuesday 
evening and Wednesday matinée, with a 
cast including: Mr. James Lewis, Herbert 
Gresham, Atthar Bourchier, Adelaide 
Prince, Creston Clarke, William Gilbert, 
William Sampson, Sidney Herbert, and 
Miss Ada Rehan. On Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings there will be a double 
bill of ‘Belle’s Strategem’ and ‘Loan of a 
Lover.’ Friday and Saturday evenings 
and Saturday matinée will be ‘The Hunch- 
hack,’ with Mr. George Clarke as Master 
Walter ,and Ada Reban as Julia. There 
will be some new and incidental music com- 
posed by Mr. Widmer and some new cos- 
tumes by Fel:x. The second week will be 
xiven up to an elaborate production of 
‘Twelfth Night.’ 
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As much 


Tor INTERNAL as EXTERNAL use, 
im 1810 


Originated by an Old Family Physician. 
Think Of It. In use for iy | a Righty 


Years, and still lead 

ration after Generation have used and "blessed it. 
every Traveler should have a bottle in his satchel. 

Fre 

Every Sufferer fm. hecumatism, 
Nervous Headache, Diphtheria,Coughs,Catarrh, Bron. 
chitis, Asthma, Cholera-Morbus, Diarrhoea, Lameness, 
Soreness in Body or Limbs, Stiff Joints or Strains, 
will find in this old Anodyne relief and speedy cure. 


Every Mother Anoiynetiniment inthe 


os Liniment in the 
ouse or © 

po seniiel or Croup, Colds, 
and Pains 


Tonsilitis, Colic, Cuts, Bruises, C ps 
lable to occur in any family without 
notice. sore may cost a life. Relieves all Summer 
he nts like magic. Price, 35 cta. post-paid; 6 bot- 
sles, Express paid, L. S. Johnson & Co., Boston, Mass, 
SMITH, MACKENZIE & CO. 
{PRATT BUILDING, 
50 Bromfield Street, Room 13, 


INSURANCE, 


Real Es'ate Investments, Architec 
tural Drawing and Building 
Designers. 
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WESTERN M 


Charges reasonable. 


rsh 


co. 


Jones, MP 
Virgil Says: 


“Rumor at first spreads slowly, 
but in a very short time is scattered 
broadcast over the land.” 

It has been so with our new 
Furniture store. The success of 
our opening has been known 
throughout New England, and the 
story has reverberated many limes 
to the ears of Boston’s citizens. 

The tale now travelling is this: 
That for fair, honest values in 
good goods a visit fo our new 
Furniture warerooms is surpris- 
ingly productive of results. 


Our New 


Furniture Warerooms, 
1 Bedford and Avon Sts. 


JORDAN, WARSH AND COMPANY, 
SPECIAL SALE 


Of Artistic 


WALL PAPERS. 


We Shall Sell at Cost for Sixty 
Days 
All goods left over from last season. 


We are constantly receiving NEW GOODS from 
the best manufacturers, which we guarantee to 
sell lower than any other house in New England. 


TT. FE. SWAN, 
12 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Next Door to Washington Street. 


Made from an old ene at HODGES’ BLEACH. 
ERY, 11 Winter Street, Boston. Bring vour old 


Straw, Chip or Leghorn Hats and Russian Hair 
Bonnets Spring Styles now ready. 


50 AYLOR 
eel WHISKIES 


Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fusei Oil. 
NOT sold in bulk or by measure, Always In Sealed 
bottles. Beware of imitations and refilled bottles, 
SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 
chants and Hotels. 
LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature ——— 


CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 











MASSACE 


Miss A. W. BALDWIVN, 
Pierce Buliding, Copley Square, Room 9. 
Miss Baldwin will promptly respond to calls by mail. 


The 
Bath 


Of today, the Capillary Cloth 
Bath. The only device used in 
copying ietiers in the letter-book 
which insures perfect copies. No 
soggy cloths, but always at the 
proper degree of moisture; requires 
no care. Price, $3.u0 each. 
Thorp & Martin M’f’g Co., 
14 Milk Street. — 








ORTGAGES AND 


OLLECTED. 
Western Properties Managed, Rented and Sojq. 


More than $2,500,000 of Mortgages are now in our care for Essie, 
| and individual cliente. Our Cash Capital of $500,000 guarantees Safety and 
Send for Circulars and references. 


THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST co 


Rooms 401-2, John Hancock Building, 178 Devonshire St., Box:, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


ANDEL AND HAYDN, 


PASSION MUSIC--2ACh. 


MISS GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 
MKS. CARL ALVES, Alto. 
MR. WILLIAM DENNIs 
MR. MYRON W 
MR. MA ‘RICH 
MR. H. G. TUCKER, A ” 
THE GREAT CHORUS of ¢),, 
LARGE CHOIR of} 
A COMPLETE 
ZERRAHN, Conductor 


H 


SOCIETY 

nRovVs . 
ORCHESTRA 

MR j 


EASTER SUNDAY, April 2, at > 30. 


SAMSON--HANDEL, 


MRS. LILLIAN NORDICA, & pr 
MISS LOUISE ROLLWAGEN 
MRK. WILLIAM J. WIN 
MK. PLUNKETT G! 
MK. GAKDN} 
Sale of seats for these two Or 
March 25. $2, $1.50, $1. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


MR. JOHN STETSON 


Proprietor and Manager, 


First Appearance in Boston of 


ELEONORA DUSE. 


TUESDAY EVE, April i11l—-CAMILLE. 
WEDNESDAY EVr., April 2- FEDORA, 
FRIDAY KVK., April 14-CAy ALLENNA 
RUSTICANA and LA LOUCANDI: RA. 
SATURDAY MAT., April 16—CA MILLE. 


The ‘Off-N hts’ will be filled by 


Mr. JOHN STETSON’S Company of 
Players in 


THE GRUST OF SOUT 


Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Saturdays at! 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Mr. R M. FIELD, A MANAGER 


Bi wiek WR, JAS, A. HERNE 
TH WEEK as ‘Nath’! Barry’ in his Comedy 
TH WEEK of New Englani Life. 


ve SHORE AGES 


if 
You'll have me 

‘*A Conspicuous Seccess of a Tiramatic 
Generation.”—[ Transcript. 


me 


RD MONTH, commencing Apr!! | 
em 100th Performance, May |" 
Sale two weeks in advance. 


PARK THEATRE. — 


HOYT’S 
eet 
TEMPERANCE 
TOWN. 


Saturday M 


129 to 185 Performances. 





Every Evening at 8. 


BOWDOIN sitesrie. 
Mr. CHAS. F. ATKINSON p fat 


Commencing Monday, Apr) 


Cosgrove and Grant's Comedians 
In the Great Musical Farce Comecy: 


THE DAZZLE 


Under the direction of Geo. H. Murra) 


Evenings at 8. Mats. Wed. and § 
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gn EASTER PRAYER. to the ‘Territory of Louisiana,’ and in 1812 
a aint to the ‘Territory of M’ssouri,’ Kansas re- 
. RVING. mained, after the admission of that State 
in 1820, detached, without local govern- | 
gypin a dusky pew I knelt ment or & name, until its permanent organ- 
b - pont ization thirty-four years afterwards. | 
ce altar ste 


pear at ha —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 


snowy bloom. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
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A Walrus Hunt. 
et to God, — a + 


; The walrus was made fast to the stern, | 

prom underneath my drooplpg plumes and then we rowed for the ship, delight: d 

| watched es nod. with our success, writes a member of Lieut. | 
' golden hearts, Peary’s party, inthe St. Nicholas Magazine. 

Our exultation was brief, for, as we were 


e's prayers arose 


eness rare, 

reetr al clearest green, towing this immense burden, weighing, as 
Their tle prayer. we found afterward, nearly 1400 pounas, 
And praye 1 to any Beek, one of the party shouted excitedly, ‘*Look 
Twee ner 7 s ahead, boys! Weare in for it!” 

, . : bubbled up Advancing upon us in stern battle-array 
And wake: with regalar, unbroked column, came a 
Like herd of between thirty and forty walrus. 
rear LA i, “when I am dead It was a grand sight. On they came with 
4 ' grief and pain, swift and vigorous strokes, their great, 

hou frot tthe narrow grave dark-brown forms in strong contrast with 
P at e forth again the ice-covered sea, their huge, hard- 
he eve of ,oh, let me then visaged heads erect, their long, sharp 
he less be, ivory tusks glistening ferociously in the 
within the rch on Easter morn sun-light. Their bloodshot eyes were fixed 


rd, for Thee!” upon us with vengeful intent. 

We, however, were as eager as they for 
the fray. Aglow with excitement and 
exhilaration, we met their flerce Onslaught 
with a volley from our rifles that even 
those determined beasts could not with 


New England Magazine. 


re Romantic History of Kansas. 


Toe dawn lern history broke upon gsiand. But they withdrew only for a 
Kansas three and & half centuries ago0, moment; then, bellowing loudly with rage, 
writs ex-Senator Ingalls in Harper's they made a second desperate effort to| 
Magazine, W Marcos de Naza,a@ Fran- reach our boat. One huge monster who 
sean friar, ret og from a missionary led the ranks dived, and it appeared as if 
woramong the Pueblos, brought rumors be would come just below the stern. Up 
‘ogpulous cities and mines richer than he came alongside, aud reared his ungainly 

conda and Potosi in the undiscovered head in order to hook his tusks over the 
country beyond the Sierra Madre. In 1541, gunwale of the boat. That we had to pre- 
wwenty years after theconquest Of Mexico yent; for had he succeeded in getting them 
by Cortez, Francisco Vasquez de Coronado, over the side, his immense weight, even | 


oder the orders of Mendoza, Viceroy of 


. unaided by any effort on his part, would 
iodis, with a litle army Of 300 Spaniards haye capsized our boat as if it were but a 
and 8) ~Mexicaus marched northward racing-shell. Our artist fired into the| 
from Culiacan, then the limit of Spanish tough hide only a few feet away. 1/| 
jomioion, on an errand of discovery and grasped the nearest weapon—an ice-ax— | 
Crossing the mountains at the bat the blow from it made no more impres- 
sion than if it had been a light wand, 
except that it enraged him still more. 
Again he raised his tusks, and renewed 
his attempt; but then our brave commander 
planted a good-sized rifle-ball in the nape 
of the neck—a vital point. We had hada 
latitade ; narrow escape; for, once Upset, even had 
At the farthest point reached in his ex- we avoided the jaws of those angry brates, 
ms be erected a high cross of wood, gwimming in that icy water to one of the 
) the inscription, ‘Francisco Vasquez distant icebergs would have been extremely | 
de Coronado, commander of anexpedition, perilous. In the mean time the herd of f 
Teached Vals place He left some priests wajrus, bewildered and frightened, many 
Wesisdiish Missions among the [ndians, haying been killed or wounded, turned and 
ey weresoon slain, In his report to retreated in hasty disorder. 
nduva at Mexico, Coronado wrote: Then, towing our two walrus, a weight 
The earth js the best possible for allkinds of over three thousand pounds, we rowed 
of productions of Spain. I found prunes, for our ship, the ‘Kite. It was very slow 
some of which were black, also excellent and arduous work. But we felt secure, 
krapes and mulberries. I crossed mighty thinking we were done with our impetuous 
Pains aod sandy heaths, smooth and arctic enemies. They were of a different 
Nearisowe aud bare of wood, and as full mind; certainly they were not done with 
Degg teeta oxen a8 the mountain ys. For as we pulled, with aching arms 
Serena in Spale is of sheep.” and weary backs, @ loud shout from one of 
Sy ceage ae — followed sixty years later the men warned us that our fancied security 
Ce a wan de Onate, the conqueror Of was to be disturbed. Right ahead appeared | 
New Mexico, and in 1662 by Penalosa, then 9 pack of some fifty walrus; and scarce | 
© pte any iaessndlere 5 Santa Fe, }ai we time to collect ourselves and pre | 
oboe Pro a ya by the agri- pare for battle, when another group was | 
aes the country which he geen off the starboard bow—then still an- | 
The 4 ait ai other off the port bow! We were completely 
ohn story efforts of the Spaniards to surrounded, and in the distance many more | 
ye wesaveges and acquire control of gark bodies were made out, evidently | 
ibe —_ ry cont vued for a century, when swimming toward us. | 
the via at Se ra under =The sea was alive with them. The wound- | 
pin, Iberville a Said » Joliet, Henni- og had retreated only to summon aid—to | 
al possession of pte alle, by whom form- ¢ojject their scattered forces. More enraged 
Was taken “a Pes ee ie Mississippi Valley than ever, they had returned to wreak dire | 
Bonarch the w “® or Louis XIV. By this vengeance on the presumptuous foreign ia- | 
including what agp. et Louisiana, traders. This time it seemed as if our hunt | 
ah 6 seeeenaty now Called Kansas, was to have a disastrous ending. 
: traffic with the  [ndaunted by our fire, on they came, | 


spoliatior 
bead of the Gila River, be reached the 
sourees of the Del Norte, and continued 
northeasterly into the Mississippi Valley, 
descending from the plains to the prairies, 
rossing the present area of Kansas diag- 


ually nearly to the fortieth degree of 








| 
‘ 
{ 


" poly of 
Chea es, brig granted in 1712 to some to within fifteen or twenty feet. We | 
oon surrer ro a Rr saple so of Paris, who {ried tomakeevery shottell. Some grasped 
ies aan te - f is patent, and its privi- the oars to row for the ship, and one 
Company Up. m erred to the Mississippi biandished the heavy ship’s ax, to prevent 
i lew Orieane 2 their auspices the city them thrusting their tusks over the side of | 
lle ‘is ? phy founded in 1718 by the boat, Now the fight had reached the | 
iched an ex: n the following year, der- height of excitement. Herds of maddened | 
Colonel ‘Seu under the command walrus were on all sides, and the sharp, | 
Sees 6k thely facet who visited the rapid reports of the rifles were followed by 
00d crossed 1} a location in Kansas. the peculiar, discordant howling and bellow- 
Villages of the a 120 miles to the jng of the infuriated beasts. 
te Republican Rie agg the mouth of ¢h our unwieldly spoils, which made it im- 
WW Stands. ties re Where Fort Riley possible to attain any headway. 
oe continued hismarch west- we hurriedly debated whether we should 
ths, where he — laud of the Padou- not try to reach a low iceberg; but now 
the arms of tue we ott UP & cross, with that our passage was blocked on all sides, 
Ting ° See French king, September the only choice left us was to fight it out 
‘0 1724, De Bourg then and there. At last, beaten and dis- 
to Kansas, sta + age explored north- mayed, our pursuers yielded, turned and 
Detour, where teeS from the ‘Grand fed. 
stands, In 17 Be city of Atchison now a ——— 
the Louisiana ¢ Kansas, with the rest of Bonnets on the Brain. 


terri ; x beat 
France to Spa b.. itory, was ceded by Of course every woman at this particu 








Westill clung 


Ward 200 miles 





ceded by Spain t a. TSO01 it was. retro- lar season of the year has bonnets — 
p Siw ee lace for them. 
April, 1808, ir was sold 80th of brain. It is the proper place 


First »then Men are apt, in their thoughtless, mannish 
Je —e the United States, Thomas way, to laugh at the feminine propensity 
Teal-estate trar ‘cent. This was the largest to dwell so much on bonnets with each re- 
Year, being ~;. action which occurred that curring spring; but that shows how little 
21, being - tt 61,280 acres, for $27,267,- a man knows, Tbe bonnet is a very 
Per acre, The Ar rate of about 3 1-2cents important matter. It is more in evidence 


"Oe Secendan: oglo-Saxon was at last in than acy other part of the feminine ap- 

Attached _ lao parel. A woman may hide her shoes, aud 

‘Re “Indi Tersis by act of Congress to ina crowd one may see but little of her 
0 


Ty,’ the following year gown, but her bonnet every one must see. 
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A Child Knows 


the Comfort, Luxury and Healthfulness of a 
SS Bain 
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.. POT OY | ER 
MODERN Ideas of HEALTHFUL Dress are 
PERFECTED in this WAIST. 


Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children, 
Buttons at front instead of clasps, Clamp Buckle at hi 
for hose supporters. Tape fastened buttons—won't pu 
off. Cord edge button holes—won't weer out, All sizes; 


all shapes. , Full or slim bust; Jong or short waists. 
Sold by all Leading Retailers. Send /for Circular. 


FERRIS BROS.™ anufacturers and Patentees, 


341 Broadway, New York, 





It is natural, therefore, that she should 
esteem it worthy of much thought and 
attention. Speaking of bonnets, there are 
some magnificent specimens of French 
milinery to be seen at A. V. Dovle’s 175 
Tremont St. Everything in the line of 


| feminine headwear at this store Is the very 


latest from Paris, and one is always sur: 
of being in the pitch of style who wears 
a hat from Dvuyle’s. There is also a very 
fine display of carriage parasols, and also 
walking parasols, and many other novel- 


jties of a character to fill the feminine 


heart with joy. The ‘Fadette,’ by all odds 
the best French corset made, may be ob- 
tained here, and here only, as Miss Doyle 
is the only direct importer. 

A Famous Garment, 
What undoubtedly is the most interest- 


ing and noteworthy production of the 
dressmaker’s art ever exhibited in Boston 


| was viewed today by a representative 


gathering of the press at a private view 
held on the third floor of Jordan, Marsh 
& Co.’s establishment. 

It was the famous Court mantle of the 
notorious Mme. Apparnti of Paris and 
which was said to have been especially 
ordered by the Empress of Russia. Its 
cost was 200,00@ fraucs and as a veritable 
triumph of the dressmaker’s art it has no 
peer. 

The many associations and stories in 
connection with this noteworthy garment 
render it most interesting. ‘I'he leading 
European papers for along time gave 
columns to the discussions and dissensions 
which had arisen over its manufacture, 
and the leading court, social. civil and 
military circles resounded with many stories 
concerning important personages who 
were directly or indirectly affected by its 
existence. 

The Court mantle itself as it was placed 
on exhibition to-day was no ordinary article 
to look at. It is an object of interest from 
the first moment, and the interest grows 
with the inspection. The garment was 
placed on a raised platform in a special 
exhibition room onthe third floor and in 
such close proximity to the several win- 
dows as to give an exhibition under the 
most favorable light and conditions. 

The process of the embroidery and fin- 
ishing of the Court mantle alone took 
nearly two years for completion, during 
which time Mme. Apparnti improved the 
shining hours with such golden advantage 
as to leave a deep though not fond remem- 
brance in the minds (as well as pocket- 
books) of many of the leading lights of the 
upper tendom of St. Petersburg and Paris. 
Pretending that the garment was specially 
ordered by the Empress of Russia, she 
played the cards which fortune thus dealt 
her with the greatest success. Finally,the 
bubble burst and her shady career was 
brodght to a violent end. Pursued and 
harassed on all sides by exasperated dupes 
and creditors, Mme. Apparnti fled to St. 
Petersburg, where she committed suicide. 


The embroidery on this garment is said| 


to alone have cost 56.000 francs, and will 


At first | at once be recognized as a chef d’euvre by 
‘ya fall connoisseurs. The white satin ress | 
| consists of a low-cut bodice cut en coeur, 


| with short puffed sleeves, with court train 
| skirt, also richly embroidered with gold to 
|match the mantle, and a heavy gold fringe 
fall round the skirt and train. There are 
|also two small mantles in cape shepe and 


|of white satin elaborately embroidered in| 


i gold, the other in red satin gold embroidery. 
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made garments. 


It is astonishing how much the Public is 
imposed upon by unscrupulous parties fn the 
matter of clothing. When a gentleman purchases 
a suit, he expects not only to get one that will fit, 
but one that is made in the highest style of art, 
but too often he,finds to his chagrin bis mistake. 

There are men who claim to do custom tallo ing 
who never employ skilled workmen (except the 
cutter),and who have their work done by the 
Worst class of sweaters in Boaton 

The Boston Journvymen Tailors have long 
been aware of this imposition. Attempts have 
been made to expose the fraudulent business 
methods, but all the efforts for public protection 
have been in vain until the adoption of the 


JOURNEYMEN TAILORS’ TRADE 
LABEL, 


which is now, sewn on all garments made by 
skilled artisans. 

Customers will know that they are getting a 
fair equivalent for value received, that their 
garments have been made where sanitary ar 
rangements are proper and that the workmen are 
artists in thelr profession. 

It is every man’s duty to himself to see that he 
gets what he pays for, and consequently the 
purchaser of a custom-made sult of clothes should 
ask his tailor if he has got the Journeymen 
Tailors’ label. 

If the tailor replies in the negative, no matter 
what his excuses may be, the customer can be 
certain that something is wrong. It costs the 
customer no more to deal with a reliable and 
first-class house who can reply in the affirmative 
to his inquiry about the label, and therefore a 
man should select the best and most reliable firm. 

The Journeymen Tailors have already given 
their label to one of the most reliable and enter- 
prising custom tailors in the city of Boston. Itis 
to Mr. Dominick Toy of } 0.71 Beacon street that 
our label has been given, and we take vleasure in 
announcing to the public that no custom tailor in 
h; city of Boston is more worthy of patronage. 

Mr. Toy 1s not only a first-class tailor, but his 
goods are always as represented, and he is never 
satisfied, unless he has given his customer a fair 
equivalent for his money. 

If you want exactly what you call for in custom 
clothing, always insist that the garment when 
finished bears the Journeymen Tailors’ label. 


SECURITY 


SAFE DEPOSIT 


VAULTS. 


Prudent Business Men 


Will Place 


Copies of Trial Balances 


and other important business papers 
Cwhich may be required inan emergency) 
outside of their own offices in a Safe in 
the Vaults of the SECURITY Company 
located in the absolutely fireproof Equi- 
table Building. 

The peace of mind thus obtained is 
worth the cost of a safe many times over. 


EDWARD R. ANDREWS, President, 


BOSTON IN FLAMES 

















| Insure your Books and Papers by pro- 


i'The mantle is about twenty-seven feet | cursing a First-Class Fireproof Safe. 

| long, and it took 2500 ermine skins to line | 

lit. Theermine skins were furnished hy THE DAMON SAFES 
\the well-known firm of H. Liebes & Co. “4 

s francisco at the expense of months o 

— sahaataadl aad betehinn, and was Preserve their contents in all the large 
made by M. P. M. Griinwald, the noted fires. The best is none too good. 


{urrier of rue de la Paix, Paris. 


The Damon Safes protect more capital than the 


The garment was sent here for exhibition Safes of any other manufacturer 1a the world. 
lin Chicago, and by permission of the Led 


owner Messrs Jordan, Marsh & Co. are 
permitted to exhibit it for the first time in Th Damon Safe and Iron Works Co., 


\the United States for a few days only. 


108 and 110 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
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COMMON WEALTH. 








Ss. S. P. 
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Just' Received by Sailing Vessel from San Francisco, 


3000 DOZEN 
CALIFORNIA FRUITS 


Labels Sligh 
SOLD AT A 


STANDARD FRUITS. 


Apricots Can. Doz. | 

14c. $1.65 
Crawford Peaches | 

15c. $1.75) 
Lemon Cling “ 

17c. #2 00 
White Heath “ 

17c. #2.00 | 
White Cherries 

25c. #2.75 


S. S. PIERCE & CO.. 


IMPORTERS & GROCERS, 
Scollay Square, 
Copley Square, 
Central Wharf. 





_ oe 


A JUDGMENT OF SOLOMON. 





‘Hugh, come here,” called Mr. Alfred 
Nevalls, the active partner of Nevalls, Son 
& Co., forwarders, from his private office. 

The bookkeeper left his desk in the 
middle room and stood silent before his 
master. 

“Close the door and sit down.” 

Hugh obeyed quietly, demurely, as he 
did everything else, as undisturbed and as 
imperturbabie as the belfry is to the clang- 
or of the bell. 

“Soph—that is Mrs. Nevalls—has_ re- 
turned from Armway and is now visiting 
her mother, Mrs. Tracey,” began Mr. Ney- 
alls. 

“Sorry to hear that, Sir.” 

**And she has little Mary with her.” 

Mr. Nevalls looked flercely at his retainer 
as if expecting a response, and Hugh re- 
plied: ‘‘Sorry again, Sir.” 

**Yes, and by the Lord I won't stand it. 
My—that is, Mrs. Nevalls has broken her 
word, or at least our understanding; while 
I have been prompt and true to every 
undertaking. What did she mean by say- 
ing that she would take the house at Arm- 
way and educate the child if she didn’t 
intend to stay there? She knew full well 
that, separation or no separation, I would 
never submit my little girl to the domina- 
tion of that old harridan. And yet she is 
back here in a month’s time. 

“IT suppose, as it always was, it’s 
‘Mother.” D—n‘Mother!’ She has ruined 
two lives, but she shan’t ruin the third! 
I tell you, Hugh, I won't stand it; by Jove, 
I won’t stand it!” And Mr. Nevalls, as if 
to exemplify this determination, began to 
pace up and down the floor. ‘‘You must 
get little Mary for me,” he continued. “I 
am her uatural guardian. The law gives 
me the right, and now Sophia’s—I mean 
Mrs. Nevall’s—own act makes it a duty. 
You must get her, andtrust me, I'll keep 
her.” 

“Yes, Sir,” said Hugh, and he arose as 
if he had been asked to fetch a file of 

pers. 

‘Wait a moment. Don't be so abrupt. 


tly Stained. 
BARGAIN ! 


EXTRA FRUITS. 


CAN. DOZ. 
Lemon Cling Peaches: 8 30 3.40 
White Heath Peaches. .30 3.40 
Crawford Peaches:---. .25 2.90 
White Cherries-------- Bo 350 
Black Cherries-------- 25 2.75 
Bartlett Pears--------- .B0 3.25 
Apricots wewasia dens €o 25 275 
Damson Plums.-------- 25 2.75 
Golden Drop Plums:--- .25 2,75 
Green Gage Plums --.  .25 2.75 
Egg Plums:----------- .25 2.75 
Muscat Grapes:------- 25 2.75 
Nectarines:----------- - ,26 2.75 


S. S. PIERCE & CO., 


IMPORTERS & GROCERS, 
Scollay Square, 
Copley Square, 


Central Wharf 


——— —— ee 


I have reconnoitred and found out how old 
and ugly the maid is.” 

‘*Well, take your time and method, Hugh. 
I trust you. But look out for that old 
warrior if you value your eyes and hair.” 

‘Can't spare them, Sir, evento oblige a 
lady.” And __ silently, furtively, Hugh 
passed into his office, and thence out of 
the warehouse, leaving word with the boy 
at the door that he was going to a funeral, 


had to drive to the cemetery. 

And Alfred Nevalls swung around in bis 
chair and clutched the topmust letter as if 
it were a drowning man’s straw. But to 
no avail. Hecould not work. Who can, 
indeed, when self cries out for justifica- 
tion? The black letters lost their form 
and meaning and assumed delightful 
shapes of a fascinating young woman, of 
a charming little girl. Delightful, yet 
exasperating, for these pictures seemed to 
say: ‘*We are yours: why don’t you claim 
us aud hold us? Only a coward would 
abandon those so weak and trustful.” 

**What a fool I’ve always been!” thought 
Alfred. ‘*And what’s worse, how foolish 
my present course will some day surely 
seem. 
through a driveling youth into asinine mun- 
hoou, and there I stick. What a muddle 
('ve made of life, or rather what a muddle 
life is! The more happiness one stores the 
quicker it spoils. And yet, when I return- 
ed from college and father took me into 
business,and Sophia smiled, as she always 
hag smiled since we were little children to- 
gether,and even that old vixen didn’t show 
her teeth except to grin, why, earth seemed 
an Eden.” 

Meanwhile the faithful Hugh was medi- 
tating after his nature, as he proceeded on 
his mission. ‘People that play with fire 
are apt to jump and suck their fingers,” be 
mused. ‘‘Matrimonial quarrels are so 
romantic on the stage aud so easily Settled ; 
but in real life, with a red-faced ranger to 
fan ’em,the prairie fiowers are quickly 


Swept awayand nothing left but black, 


baked soil. Well, let them go it.” 
Hugh turped intoa side street and stop- 





Can’t you see I’m nervous? You won’t do} 
anything to shock Sophia? She has such 
a tender, sensitive nature.’ 

“Oh! no, indeed, Sir.” 

‘And will you need any money?” 

**T will let you know this afternoon, when 


ped before a mean-looking shop, whose 
windows bore the proud insignia of Lom- | 
bardy and displayed a motley collection of said he. 
diamonds, harmonicas, revolvers, watches, 

flutes and razors. 


few minutes later his derby hat had been | 


When he came out a 





replaced by a broad-brim, and his demure | 


and would not be back before night if he | 


From idiotic infancy I have passed | 








Sd APRIL, 
— : = 

black frock coat by a velveteen shooting | touching to hear thix ¢) lds = 
jacket. He gave his droopirg mustache ingly of parents w vp Peak % coy 
an upward twist and grinned inanely, and | bickerings had ; eciea Le 
looked far more like a German tenor out of least; perhaps its fn . DOr isting 
a job than the confidential clerk of a repu- they had loosed " BSS Uind wi 
table forwarding house. **That’s rigbt, ga, 

It was a Fall day, sunshiny, brilliant, speak of your fa: aon a 
with a zest to the air like the tingle of were united in 7 ae 
wine. Hugh took a car to the park and | your love.” om BS they any 
then strolled across toward Sammis Street, Little Mary lo m | 
in which the Tracey mansion was situated. if she but half co; ended g 
There were but few pedestrians abroad, “[ love my papa Uy men 
here and there a maid trundling hercharge | dem together,” s lp tethers { 
or watching its play from one of the Poor Widow ‘T: ran ag 7 
benches; but Hugh saw no fluttering gleam | and smell d smok: 1 felt bot . 
of little Mary’s golden curls. He reached | reached the street as - 

a clump of evergreens from which he'could | help from perceijy that the a. 
espy the house where she was held. To were not a whit alariwed forher 
the left was a grove, and beyond this a ter- rather for their ow nine } wet, 
race,at the foot of which ran the street, of unsound mind, + 1 > 
through which he had arrived. that her blood was lef 

On the upper and lower sides of the and the bonfires f s Oke : 
grove were broad fields, on which the she suddenly reca ttle Mary 
school children were permitted to play Back to the pa: € Spe. screen 
croquet and tennis. But now these wer: anew, and more singly, a rr 
deserted. Indeed, if the park was lonely who had only suspe were now 
mornings, this was its loneliest part; her mania. Back | Very xpot 
hardly a sound, hardly a motion, save the | the offending wisp « ler 
crackle of a falling twig or the lazy curl of | signs of the chi) ns 
smoke from great piles of burning leaves. had so basely ci : 
| Hngh found an obscure seat, and drawing | yet scorched by $ of i 
his hat over bis eyes thrast his hands into | Mrs. Tracey at le: retur 
his breeches pockets, outstretched his long | home. She enter dug 
jlegs, and, seeming to sleep, narrowly io a whirl of volu 

watched. **He’s done it,” s ‘ 

Presently a flaxen-haircd, robust, maid | the villain. He's s1 child 

was busied with the ice at the Tracey’s | ruined, undone. | e law 
basement entry, jand then Hugh awoke. |Ilive. Oh, how I hat wit 
What more natural than that a poor Ger- German spies I arrest (hat 
man exile should dare approach and accust | arson, for breach « eace 
}a woman of his race? What more natua- | kidnapping, Sophia, w ails y 
ral than that a blue-eved Milchen should |aren’t you excited? Why 


chatter at the joyful sound of her mother 
tongue? 

Oh yes, she was more than busy. She 
could pot linger with the much to-be com- 
mi-erated respectable stranger. Her mis- 
tress was a house-wife w.th eyes of the 
lynx, and her mistress’s daughter had ar 
rived to visit and was quite ill, and she 
must attend on her and the litt!e girl, be- 
sides the many dutics of the ordinary day. 
A pleasant hour for a stroll with the child? 
Indced it was,aud more the pity. Her 
mistress would not let her grandchild out 
of her sight; didshe fear that she might 
|barm one so innocent? And the Madchen 
shrugged her plump shoulders and burried 
into the house as the whistle resounded and 
a sbrill voice strained the tube. 
| So Hugh, by a circuitous route, returned 
| to his eyrie and waited, feeling rather dis- 
}couraged. But by and by the door of the 
| Tracey mansion opened and slammed, and 
‘a short, stout, rea-faced woman, who 
| looked angry with herself since there was 
|no other suitable antagonist present, came 
| down the steps, tightly grasping a child by 
|the hand. A dainty little girl, with long 
golden hair and happy eyes, and feet that 
| danced impatient to the restraint of her 
|grandmother’s stride. She marched up the 
| Street as if toa bastion. She wheeled at 
|the corner and entered the park by that 
very path near which Hugh lay in ambush, 


and little Mary skipped blithely by her side | 


like a Cupid attending one of the Fates. 

‘‘Deuce take it,” muttered Hugh. 
never shall have a better chance. There’s 
not a soulin sight. But what can i do? 
| I can’t loosen these breadhooks short of a 
| garroting.” 

He withdrew the closer among the ever- 
greens as the pair approached, and looked 
about him in desperation. The lazy curl 

| of the smoke caught his eye and suggested 
a wicked design. But there was success 
‘in it, for saint or shrew, victim or vixen, 
| would surely be affected alike by such a 
|peril. He deftly wove a wisp of leaves, 
twigs, and grass. He lighted it. He 
;crept behind the matron and dropped it on 
her trailing woolen skirt. In an instant he 
was by her side with hands upraised and 
| alarm-protruding eyes. 

‘‘Beg pardon, Ma’am,” he shouted, “but 
your dress is all ablaze.” 

Now if there was one thing—persons 
| were out of the running—that the Widow 
, Tracey feared it was tire. There was a 
directness about it which she _ could 
jappreciate. Her lecture on lamps, wiich 
|she delivered whenever a new servant 
was engaged, and consequently very 
often, would have been a poteut advertising 
medium for an electric light company. 
And so, as she looked behind her and saw 
the smudge, she lost her head and found 
her feet at the same moment. With ut a 
thought of the child, she sped across the 
lawn toward her home, surprising the air 
with singular screams. 

Hugh stamped on the wisp, which he had 
adroitly kicked froa the skirt, and then, 
raising the terrified little girl lightly in his 
arms, disappeared through the windings of 
the grove. A moment later they were 
seated in a down-town car, little Mary con- 
tentedly munching her orange and Hugh 
holding her hand as carefully, if not as 
aggressively, as her grandmother had. 

‘*You are glad to go and see your papa?” 


sey 


«Yes, and my mother, too.” 
*‘And you love your papa?” 
“Oh, yes, and my dear mamma.” 


Hugh thought for a moment. It was 


faint?” 

But Sophia only settled 
pillow and smiled. 

**My little girl is safe with her 
she said. ‘“I—I 
prettier dress.” 

“Oh, you!” 
know you. 


ODIV Wish 


screamed the wid 
You are as weak as you 


was. But I'll strengthen you as{ used 
strengthen bim. I'll send for my 
We'll see whether Justice is the 


they figure her to be. | 
Mr. Phibbs. And, oh, my 


send for lw 


dear 


firm. Remember your wrongs; try 
like me.” But Sophia only smiled, a 
silent. 


Little Mr. Phibbs came, and the next dy 
Alfred Nevalls was served with s writ 
habeas corpus requiring him to bavet 
body of one Mary Nevalls, w | 

{him alleged to be unlawfully 
together with the cause of her detent 
| before the Hon. Samuel! Badger, Justice 
| the Supreme Court, at his chambers out 
|following Saturday. When this 
| served by Phibbs, Jr., who exhibited 
| County Clerk’s seal and tie indorsemes 
| the Judge on the original with the airof 
| veteran, Hugh whistled and mormored," 
|thought so,” and Mr. Nevalls swore 
moment later, and he dispatched bis ce 
in bot haste in quest of*his attorney, & 
vigorous Abel Burgess. 
Saturday morning, bright and ear'y, | 


| Widow Tracey occupied Judge Badge 
front office. Little Mr. Phibbs, sm 
and sparkling, was in her trai, & oe 
was Sopbia, silent, distrait, with esr 
bosom and twitching lips. The wid 
sniffed curiously at the unopened 7 
bisck 22 


the desk and and regarded the . 
| red labeled law books with suspicion 
(disdain. As why should she not w> “ 
lalaw untoherself? Sophia sighed 4s 

little Mr. Phibbs twirled his glasses, co 
sulted his watch, and mentally caicuisie 
bill of costs. ee call 

Little Mary arrived in charge 0° he 
wart nurse, backed by the faithiul Hag 
and then there was comm tio. 
‘widow sobbed and raised her _ : 
eloquent appeal. She threw —_— 
| her knees before the child and strains bP 
to her pincushiony breast. — And the #) 
wart nurse said ‘‘Humph, wiics © 


he »nscioust 
‘a great deal more, an j H ig a - 
twisted his mustaches in vind 
the German tenors. sao saber, Wd 


stretched out her arms ! 
quietly crossed the room 
her lap, nor did the g! 
any opposition. 

The widow, being thus 
her attention to her 


his sedate 


recognized, despite bh 


i took ber 0 
a 
n twaid Ou 


enrnad 
relieved, turae 
foe whom ade 


. 
attire. + 


1 him aa spl, 
piercing tones she denour - pda 7 
an assassin, a pétroleuse— “ bm Spe 
fidentiy with contemp* ‘ oa which De 
dared him to deny Dis viiia*?: 4 of 


1 demanded 
ing his insts® 


As these t¥? 


made no attempt to do, 
the two court officers 10 


walt 


seizure and immurement. “O_o of th 

representatives of the co! mani Bog’ 

law were political assoc:s'*® |. merelf 

and lived in the same W8r © omapéel 

grinned and occasioust) 

silence. ned from bis 
Mu. Justice Badger revigiy. seal! 


private office, and DOW'DS 9 Fass wild 
himself at his desk, 200 =" wails, 


; Alireg 44 
his papers. Presently ae gpd 
company with Abel Burges oath 
great armful of legal tom 3, omavely. 2 


Alfred saluted his W'** 


noite side of - 
seated himself on the oppes** 0 
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aP- IL 8, *° eee Perma 
4 oor Sophia bent her head and 

room. uttie Mary’s cheek. ; 
visser 'B eg arose, and hitched his 

A yw) Vin 
collar. please your Honor,” he said, 

“May ™ pa objections to the suffici- The 

we eo ore ‘ yy) and to the form of the 
ency of uh a . herewith the child, and 
writ. vl ving that we are her law- in infancy?” 


die our retu 
fi : 
; raia 
fal gaa! 
«We trav: 


entitled to her custody.” 
iat return, your Honor,” 
Phibbs briskly, ‘‘and shall 


niied lit 
ref » that t endant is an improper 
—s gauge! erson for sucha charge, 
sad amet ‘iesolute habits, atheistic 
by reasv 


t temper.” 
cried the widow; 
toward her hasband with 


nd \ 
views, 88 but 
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Sop ge . as if protesting, ‘‘I don’t 

war-fl 

a oY st take the affirmative,” 

srowled Abe: J rgess. 

ee coftiy, wy friend; we shall see about 

a preatied little Mr. Phibbs. And 

acsmer Ol ngs, gently and insinuat- 
the twain argaed and reargued, the 
citing ewerable cases, the other 

soting Ladis] itable statutes. . 

"s ‘oally Mr. Justice Badger, who had sat 


ne to areverie with his eyes fixed on 
i» Mary, raised his hand and the aiscus- 
sjog Ceascu 
Au ap} 


nt 
Cais Ww 


yn of this nature,” he said, 
e equitable side of the court. 


- on is bu view to be considered, 
sod that is the welfare of this interesting 
sla girl. ‘I nsure this, I can deliver 
ber lato the of her father, of her 
- ther, or of any third person,’ (there 


Sophia sobbed but before entering upon 
avest'gation which seems likely to be 
scrimonioas, and to deepen unhappy differ- 
ences, | wish to har from the one wh», 
after all, has the most at stake. Come to 
me, little one, Won't you? don’t be afraid.” 
Litte Mary slid from her mother’s lap, 
and climbed quite courageously on the 
Judge's knee 
‘Tell me how old you are, my dear?” 
“Nearly theven, Sir.” 
4nd do you love your papa?” 
“My papa and my mamma.” 
And would you like to stay always with 
your papa and bave him take care of you?” 
' «With my papa and my dear mamma. I[ 





i 


want bofe of dem together.” 
Sophia's head was bowed: her tears 
were dropping on her distracted bosom. 


Alfred crossed the room and stood by his 
wife’s side. 

“Oh, why did you leave me?” he whis- 
pered, “and why did you return? You 
knew it would make me angry.” 

“[—L hoped it would; forthen I would 
surely see you.” 


“There, there,” said Judge Badger quite | 


flercely,as he tucked his bandanna away 
in bis coat-tail pocket. ‘*Enough of this. 
I'll adjourn the hearing indefinitely and 


consiga this sweet little child to the care | 


of her parents. ‘Whom God hath joined 


together let no man put asunder,’ nor any | 


oid woman, either,” and he glanced vin- 


dictively toward the baffled ranger.—[ Nev | 


York Times. 


Progress of Woman Suffrage. 


A common charge is that the subjeets of 


es8.atioa are the same old questions over 
tnd over again, that they are ridiculous in 
Wea, that they are nothing but a tinkering 
of old laws, and that they are special mat- 
ers which Oughtto be treated under gen- 
eral laws, writes Raymont L. Bridgman in 
the New England Magazine. But these ob- 
Jections cannot have weight with those 
= understand the facts; they have no 
sufficient basis of fact to rest upon, and 
they'would not be advanced if the objectors 
Would be at jthe trouble to inform them- 
Seives upon the facts. 

The impression that 
te main jbusir 
after year, res 
of a few suct 
8nd biennials 
Qvestions which 


tWo or three « 

whieh, thre © years for their settlement, but 
ailaccre * real development, there is 
b 2. COnsequence left as a basis for 


the charge that 
B© that eac gj 
Works over the h legislature merely 


$f. There is 1 
a the state | 
‘hat is woman 
Shorter hours 
Hate arbitrat), 


old questions form 
1e38 of the legivlature year 
ts on jthe very narrow basis 
1 Matters as woman suffrage 

Taking out these and the 


10W only one ‘hardly annual’ 
use, except b'ennials, and 
suffrage. Weekly payments, 
of labor, employers’ liability, 
ietes fe n, school superintendence by 
the mo ‘ext-books, the abolition of 
ether advo as suffrage qualification, and 
conntered ace ‘“ovements which have en- 
Pers Seri 3 obstacles have finally 
stands just uccess. Woman suffrage only 
“* Waere it did twenty years ago. 


is we thi A : 
the belief oir Lileto notice fora moment 


old business ef its predeces- | 


| 
| 
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JOHN CONLON & CO., 


require an agitation of | 


HORSE AMBULANCE 


he ¢ 
Slons, that my, pPonents of annual ses- | 


is mete ‘rain an of the legislative business 
is the interests In the first place, there 
, sting fact to notice. that this 

‘nc'ude ander that head mat- 
bot commend themselves to 
is jast as Lsker. the legislature as a whole— 

'* “O come from the supposed- 


‘Y More intel}\o 
as gent classes of 
from the less intelligent community 


After Death—What? 





The question is often asked: 
will become of the higher animals, since 
they, too, have mind and moralaffections?” 
more startling question is asked: 
‘*What will become of beastly savages?” 
or, ‘‘Where do all the children go who die 
It cannot be thought that 
all these have acquired citizenship in the 
universe, writ s the Rev. Charles F. Dole 
in the North American Review. There 
has scarcely been developed in them a 
personality, or anything by which they 
would know themselves after theirearthly 
environment was taken away. What clue 
of any sort do they carry wherewith to 
maintain their identity? Or what is there 
in them worth saving, more than much 
mind-stuff or soul-stulf ? 

We may believe that nothing precious 
will be lust; we may hope, too, if any being, 
adog ora horse, the infinite 
qualities which make true personality and 
c nfer the citizenship of the universe, that 
somewhere this germ of higher life will 
have develooment. But surely the 
development here, the more slender must 
be any bond of identity to connect another 
life with this. 

Itis often asked: ‘‘Shall we know our 
friends?” This would seem to depend on 
what the basis of friendship had been. The 
lower kind of love involved in selfishness, 
the friendship that arises out of accidental 
juxtaposition, can hardly be conceived to 
hold after the circumstances that made it 
have disappeared. But there is a kind of 


sO 


possesses 


love that grows out of the higher nature, 
ub-elfishness. ' 


apother name of which is 
This love, we think, wil know its own ‘on 
any sea or shore.’ All noble souls, who 
have true love, will instinctively know 
each other. Socrates’ dream will come 
true, that he would recognize the sages to 
whose order he belonged. 
the only ties that can endure death must be 
real ones. Artificial ties may be expected 
to snap. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


less | 


In other words, ! 








Fresh Air and Exercise, 


Getallthat’s 
possible of 
both, if in @~ 
need of flesh LC 
strength ~~ 







—— 
=. 
and —_ = 
force. There's need,too, of plenty 
of fat-food. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil builds up flesh 
and strength quicker than any 
other preparation known to sci- 


nerve iii 


ence. 
Scott's Emulsion is constantly ef- 
fecting Cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis and kindred diseases 
where other methods FAIL. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. Al! druggists. 





Carlyle Cut Cavendish, 


The correctjtobacco for the Briar 
and Meerschaam. 


GOULSTON, TOBACCONIST, | 


273 WASUINGTON ST. 





SPECIALTIES: 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 


Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchamts and 


Druggists. 
se Send for Price List. 





ON CALL AT 
BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL, 
549 Albany, Cor. of Dedham St. 
Horses Treated and Boarded, $1.50 per day. 


DOGS, | Attending cag win Ne nage 
50c. | S2t8e°"s: | br. Wilbert Soule. 





Shoeing forge at regular rates. Calls made 
and day, Telephone, 992 Tremont. 


oe 
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REAL ESTATE |New York & New England 


“What ! 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO., 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Send LO cents in stamps for illustrated 
catalogue, ‘The New England and the 
South,’ describing 1000 estates, 


Will Exchange for a Small Farm. 

Reading, 12 miles out on B. & M. R.R. 66 trains 
dally, fare 1.\ cents, pleasantly situated cottage 
of 5rooms with basement kitchen, piazza, stable 
}and sheds clapboardet and painted, garden of 
one acre with choice collection fruit, corner of | 
two gooe streets, 5 minutes walk from Reading | 
Price $2,100. $1000 can remain On morte 
| gage at 5 per cent. | 





Square. 


In the Fine Old Town of Wellesley. | 


Sold to settle the estate, 27 acres surrounded by 
fine estates, rich level land, has been used for | 
market gardening, great soil for vegetables, bor- | 
dered by a brook, 2 story house 8 rooms and un- 
finished attic, painted and blinded, piazza; shaded | 
by fine elms, new barn, excellent neighborhood. | 
Price, $4000. } 


An Attractive Old Homestead. 


’ Fine walks and drives in every direction, 63 | 





acres, level and free from stones, enough wood 
and fruit for home use, 2 story house, 7 large | 
rooms, barn 36 x 40, both in good repatr. Price 
24.000. Apply to 4. Stanley Bell, Topsfield, or 
Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. | 


Auburndale. 


- 


Queen Anne house, 7 high studded rooms, fin- | 
ished in evpress, bath room, furnace, bay win- 
dow, plazza on front and side, rooms well fur- | 
nishea, black wa'nut, antique oak and ash furni- 
ture, curtains, carpets, ete., all included, Shade 
trees about the house, lot 5000 feet, 3 minutes walk 
from station. Price only $3,600. $600 cash. 


Melrose. 


M2 story Queen Anne house, 7 rooms anu vath- 
room, large lot 80.0 feet, with fruit, good neigh- 
borhood, price only $3000, terms to snit; also 
building lot 6000 feet on corner of two good streets, 
fine location, price 15 cents per foot. 





Newtonville. 


A fine corner lot containing 10,500 feet, with 
| fruit, nearly new Queen Anne house, 13 rooms 
| and bath, hot and cold water, steam heat, electric 
bells and lighting, gas, set tube, a well built house 
| with hardwood floor. Price, $7,500. 


An Artist's Home.4 


i3At West Roxbury with fine lot 17,000 feet, fruit 
| for home use, French roof cottage, 8 rooms and 
| bath, hotand cold water, furnace, piazza, bay 
| window, fine shade trees, stavle and conservatory. 


| Price, $4,590, or will exchange for a farm. Geo. | 
H. Chapin & Co. 257 Washington 8t. 
Cambridge. 
Four nearly new houses, 8 tenements, 5 rooms 


and bath each, built in most thorough manner, 
rented for $1206 a vear; 16,000 feet of land. Price 
$16,000. Will exchange for a farm.’ 


Lisbon, N. H. 


On the outskirts of the village, less than a 
mile from station, 2 


furnace, 2 bay windows, 2 piazzas, the house is 
finished in hardwood oak, ash and whitewood, 
|eost $2,750to build, garden of 4% acre with fruit, 
| bordered by the Amonoosuc, grand 
| good neighborhood. Price $2600. Easy terms, or 
| will exchange for a residence near Boston. 3 


| Farm and Mill Property. 





With a good waterpower, 35 acres in the village, 
| \% mile from station, churches, schools, ete., rich 
soil, cuts 20 tons hay, keeps 8 head cattle and 
team, cream sold at creamery in the village, 


shade trees, barn, carriage house, sheds and 
| grist and cider mill, 25 horse power wheel, 1! feet 
| head and fall. 
tor, Athol,or Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 267 Washing. 
ton St. 

Good Farm 16 Miles Out. 


Ten minutes walk from depot, 50 acres, level 
ad free from stones, cuts 15 tons hay, keeps 8 
head stock, good orchard, 800 cords 
wood, brook runs throngh; 1}¢ story house 8 
rooms, painted and blinded, an old house of 4 
rooms, 2 barns. with celiar, silo, all in good 
repair. Price $3000 One half cash. 


Chelsea. 
| Well located corner lot 12,384 feet, 2% story 
pated roof house, 14 rooms 9 feet studded, furnace, 
hot and cold water, ete. Price $10,500, will ex- 
cr ange for a farm or business. 


Newtonville. 


| 3.40 P. M, 


9.00 


6.45 


plenty fruit, some wood buildings in good repair, , 


' 


aqueduct water, house 9 rooms, fire Jawn and ! 


Price #3200. Apply to E. 8. Proce. | 


standing | 


RAILROAD. 


5 HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAM@US WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Via NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
R. R. AND AIR LINE ROUTE. 


Leaving either city at 3.00 P. M., due at Termini 
Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 
9.00 P.M. This train carries through Parlor Cars, 
Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
between Boston and Willimantic. Fare. $5.00 in 
coach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
desired. Unlimited capacity on this train for 
carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by ras 
and heated by steam. No extra charge for ths 
unsurpassed service. 


Ticket Office, 322 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New York. 

J.D. BARTON, General Superintendent. 
A.C. KENDALL, General Passenger Agent. 


FITCHBURG .". RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after Jan’y 7, 1893, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA 
TION, CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 


6 45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
' Albany. 
EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 


A.M. 
Troy. 
11 3 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
‘ Albany. Parlor Car to Troy. 
3 00 P.M. BaiLy EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
‘ Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Shor: 
Line an? via Erie and Boston Line. 
P.M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars 
Chicago. 
ll 15 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS. Sleeping Car 
‘ to Troy* 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST 
| ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


ACCOMMODATION to 


8 00 A. M. 
|Ue treal. ‘ 
} A.M, MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
10.30 Cars to Montreal. : 

P.M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 
3.05 Vt. 


t 
| Pp. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
|7, 30 to Montreal. 
* Daily 


| Time-Tables'‘and further information on appli 
| cation. 


| J. R. 


Mon 


WATSON, Gen"! Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Mase. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


European Plan. Centrally and delightfully 


located, in the heart of the Metropolis, possessing 
}all modern and sanitary improvements, and are 
| elegantly furnished throughout. 

story Queen Anne house, | 
built in 1890, 9 rooms and bath, hot and cold water, | 


The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
service and attention unsurpassed by any in the 


| country. 


Horse-cars to and from almost every section of 


| the city pass the door every fev, seconds. 
scenery, | 


GEO, B. DE REVERE, Manager. 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Free carriage to and from the depot. 
§2.00 per day. 
Livery and Feed Stables. 
0. C. ALLEN, Proprietor. 


| Rates | 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Boston, Maas. 


European plan.- Dining Room 
and Bar first-class. 


Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .*. BAVARIA. 








Attractive residence with 17,170 feet of land, | 


corner two good streets, 24% story slate roof, 
13 rooms, all modern conveniences. (Price $8500, 
or will exchange for a farm. 


Framingham. 


@Including stock and tools, 20 acres, bordered by 
the Sudbury River, good soil, keeps three cows 


village, fruitin variety, house 9 rooms, painted 
and blinded, also cottage of 5 rooms, barn, shed, 
hennery and shop, price $2000, including horse, 
3 cows, swine, carryall, buggy, express wagon, 
cart and all farming tools. 


Grand Ocean View. 


excellent buildings built by a retired ship master 
of best material: cost $6000; 2% story house, 12 
Jarge hizh rooms well furnished, parlor 16 x 37, 
carriage house. shed and hennery, all in good 


repair, fine shade trees and lawn, plenty of fruit. | 


Price only $2500, $500 cash 
Melrose. 


Will exchange for a farm, 7 minutes ‘walk from | — 


Melrose Highlands station, 24% story Queen Anne 
house, 9 rooms and bath, stable with cellar, 21,000 
feet, 30 choke fruit trees. Price $5000; excellent 
neighborhood. 


| 
| 
} 
and horse, 10 minutes walk from station and | 


Ke 


Must be sold to settle estate, §%% acres at Hyan- | 
nis, bordered by a pond filled with fish, ten min- | 
utes walk from good beach, station and village, | 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Bel'S Restaurant, 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
'33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 


ALE AND LACER. 


| ONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught. 





| 





| GOODRICH, lawyer, 124 Dearbon treet 

. Chicago; 27 years’ experience; secrecy, 
pecial facilities; authorof Goodrich on Divorce, 
wi h laws of all States in press 
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BOSTON _ COMMON WEALTH. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov't Report. 





Clarke, Nickols & Coombs’ 


ENCLISH 


JAM. 


Per Jar. 


Raspberry, 
Strawberry, } 
Black Currant, 
Apricot, 
Raspberry 
and Currant, | 
Blackberry, 
Red Currant, 
Gooseberry, 
Green Gaae, 
Damson, 
Plum, | 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 





S$. PIERCE & CO.. 


Importers and Grocers, 
SCOLLAY SQUARE, 
COPLEY SQUARE, 


CENTRAL WHARF. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


POST OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 18092....923,026.000.61 
20,607 ,231.67 


"$23,325,765.04 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 


LIABILITIES..............« 


issued atthe old life rate premium. 


Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies. Every policy has endorsed thereon the 
cash surrender and paid-up insurance values to 
which the tnsured is entitled by the Massachusetts | 


Statute. 


Pamphlets. rates and values ‘for any age sent 


on application to the Company's Office. 

BENS. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 

Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary. 


WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 





E. A. MUTEL & SON, 


196 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


French, Fancy 
tablishment. (Formerly 104 and 


tals sity.) 





Ripans Tabules cure jaundice. 


Rol 


_ ABSOLUTELY PURE 


| 
Per Doz. } 


$0.22 $2.50 


20 2.25, 


+ 48 2.00 


Dry Cleansing and Dyeing Es- 
106 Boulevard 
du Temple, Paris France, and Union Park St., 


Baking 
Powder 


$1.00 


Book 


or 











Vols. l and 2. 


Song Classics for Low Voices 


( For mezzo-soprano, contralto, and baritone. 


English, German, Italian, and French; 
forty best modern songs known to the world 


College Songs for Girls. 





| In 


HOLLIS & WISE. 


Vocal 


Music 
Song Classics for High Voices. 


OChoicest lyrics of modern times. 


’ 
) 
the 


| The first compilation ever made of the songs of 
Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, and other universities. 


Choice Vocal Duets. 


| An instantaneous success; 
already sold. 144 pages. 


Choice Popular Alto Songs, 


thousands of copies 


The best collection of contralto songs ever pre- 


pared. 33 songs. 


| Choice Sacred Solos for High Voices 


( Soprano and Tenor.) 


39 solos. 


Choice Sacred Solos *¥atce”” 
( Contraito and Baritone.) 


| 


songs. 152 pages. 


Classic Vocal Gems—Soprano. 
31 classical songs, carefully selected 
| 


Classic Vocal Gems—Tenor. 


| 30 classical songs, complied in one volume. 


Classic Vocal Gems—Alto. 


rhe finest book of this character ever published. 


A special compilation of high class devotional 


33 carefully selected songs, from the best com- 


posers. 


| Classic Vocal Gems—Baritone or Bass. 


| 24 songs, not too dificult, yet high class. 


Sabbath Day Music. 





songs and hymnals, etc. 


A veritable feast of melody from beginning 
|; end. 38 baliads, large sheet music size; 
|} pages. 


of price. Paper, $1; Board, $1.25; Cloth Gilt, 





| All the new Hatvard songs of tne last th 
| years, with some old favorites, $1 postpaid. 
} 
| 


Forty selections from the great oratorios, sacred 


‘World’s Fair Ballad Collection.’ 


to 
isd 


Any book of the above mailed postpaid on receipt 


#2. 


The New Harvard Song Book. 


ree 


Send for des®-iptive catalogue of new 


Easter Music now ready. 
Agents for Decker Bros. and Fischer Pia 


| 


| Pianos exchanged or sold on insta!ments. 


nos 


and Wileox and White Self-Piaying Symphony. 


For 


| Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to John 


| C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


| 
| 
453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


C, H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, NY. 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE, 


35 Ki!by St., Cor. Exchange PI. 


J. EDWARD HOLLIS. CHAS. H, WISE. 


BOSTON. 


i’ Home Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK. 
Citizens’ Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK. 

(GENERAL AGENTS FOR MASSACHUSETTS.) 


Phoenix Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CT. 


Union Assurance Society, 
UF LONDON, ENG, 


Atlas Assurance Compary, 
OF LONDON, ENG. 


National Fire Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK. 





HOLLIS & WISE, 


AGENTS, 
35 KILBY STREET, BOSTON. 
T ELEPH ONE 12: 
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WITHOUT GAR FARE 


Saves $60 a year 
have an elegant time; 
doing it—never felt half? 
so well before—can do} 
ten hours’ work in seven} 
—salary was raised yes-} 
} terday—employers like; 
pmen of health. 
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P Finest cycling catalogue in the world, free 
P at Columbia agencies, 
P cent stamps. 


Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 
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LADIES — 


wishing to have their Hats made into the Sprin 
ng them to STORER’ 
Y.478 Washington Street, 


Styles can de so by brin 
CENTRAL BLEACHE 
nearly opposite Temple Place (one short flight). 





TRUSSES 
Perfect | OBESITY BELTS, 
| ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 


DR. PHELPS, 


TRUSSES. 


Fitting | PRE ee eegeeerac- 


20 Tremont Sit., Under Boston Museum. 





VDEGES 


“KING OF PAIN.” 


LINIMENT 


~ 











} 


ANDREW J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 


323 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old South Church 
Branch, Wisten St. 





TRADE MARK. 


Ta MAR 


Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped with 





LADY POOR’S OINTMENT. 


IT CURE 
WILL YOU, 


One application gives immediate relief. 





Soothes, Heals and Cures Wounds of al! kinds 
Scalds, Burns, Chapped Hands or Lips, Bleeding 

Piles, Eczema, Salt Rheum, Sore Eyes 
Skin Disease. As this ointment contains 
poisons it can be used on 
For sale by all druggists 
hey eo a of 25c. by James W. Foster & 

= s 


or Itching 
or ony 

no mineral or vegetable 
the most Delicate Skin. 


It 


RAYMOND; ~~ 
VACATIOy 


ALL TRAVELING Exp 


Parties will leave nm t 
Magnificent SightoSeent folhor, 


BEYOND THE Bg 


No.1. April 24. «2; ’ 
Cotorado, Rew Mex ( tf dol 
Northwest, Alaska, Monia; 
National Park. 

No. 2, April 24. 75 pave 
as No. |, but omitting aha Trip, im 
No. 3, April 24. 60 Deyo 

New Mexico, Arizona. | me Trip : 


rip y 
Sifurnia, ? 
18, and the Yel 


PROVOKINGLY CLEVER 


The most fascinating game invented 
goes wild 











GRAND PRIZE $500, 
132 Other Prizes. 
SEND 10 CENTS FOR Gimp 


THE KARNAC COWS 


130 STATE S8T., BOSTO ts 


New French Restaura 


NOW OPEN, 


27-29 HAYWARD PLIt 


Table d’hote served from |1 30 A. M.witi 
and from 5.30 to 8.30 P. M., 75c., with ut 
table claret; 60c. without wine 


Restaurant a ia carte all day 
PRIVATE DINING ROOM 
ARTHUR DREYFUS, Propricis, 
Formerly with II. Marliare 











Have You Tried I! 


Rock, Rye =~ Hon 


—THE— 


GREAT FRENCH REMED! 


For Coughs, Colds and Lung Tn 


This remedy contains Strictly Pur 
ley, Malt, Rye Whiskey Hock : 
Honey. For elderly people itis ts 
and its Toning Up Properties ne 
able. The use of a sma)! wines 
half cup of water just before — 
might has been found to wor 
charm, overcoming the wern-ontt 
bilitated condition incidentto — 
ly persons and ensures ® heal 
retreshing night's rest. . 

A careful and impart ia! cons! a 
the foregoing facts, based on * a 

erience of the use of the Greet 

emedy, should induce ® ertale 
ple, efficient and truly valuable 
as there are many worthless pre 
on the market, made from cn 
the poorest quality of spirits. nor of 
caution the public to sce thatt ve 
Genuine French Cordis! oe 
brand. If your druge'st 0000 atl 
and will not get it, send tome“ 
Price : Quarts, $1; pints, 60c. pe 
For sale by ali drugg!sts. 


EDWARD HEFFERS 
Sole New England Ageth 


























































HE CRAWFORD SHOE 


Is sold to the Wearer at nearer its cost to 
make than anv First-Class Shoe madeilin the 


World. 








a@°225 Wash. St., near Thompson's Spa. 
a@611 Washington St., op. Globe Theatre. 
a@- Under the United States Hotel. 

a@ 20-24 Park Sq., nr. Previdence Depot. 
477182 Boylston St., op. Public Garden. 
45 Green 


Main St., Charlestown. 





A Crawior 


Is the only place in ihe W 
where you can buy 2 pair of 
genuine-CRAWFORD SHOES. 





LYNN MASS: 
| 











liforn| s 
and Colorado. TUNA, Nevada 5 x 
The Yosemite Valley may be vishes aa 
tion with either of these oxcursions 
No. 4, May 24. 52 Dayw 
Continent and to Alas aur ihe 
dian Pacific Railroad, a0) homewary o" 4 
Yellowstone National [ark TU throagy 1 
Each of these tou: udes 4 
Columbian Exposition Week g ie] 
The parties will tray: Maguin Publis 
fal Vestibuled Trains, with Dinin 
and all other first-class a) polntmeny 
ss Oy 
The World’s Fair Co} : co 
tiem: Special Pullman \< stibulen S Py ’ 
Dining Cars will leave Boston for cm fo who 
during the summer. A week at the Be Pavt 
Whitcomb Grand Hotel, opposite te belt dl 
Grounds, will be included in the tickes — ae 
a@ Send for descrip book, m . 
particular tour desired. —— f 
RAYMOND & WHITCom,, ' 
206 Washington St., ( Opposite Screg 
BOSTON, MASS, 
EERE aEES gD 
$1,000 IN PRIZE : 
5 { stam 
WHO WILL WIN onr) should 
seatiot 
f Ei 
— 
iH] 


The 


